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Or, the Complete HOUSE- WIFE. 


Being a STORE-HOUSE of ſuch Curious 
MaTTERs, as ALL ought to be acquainted with, 
who intend to ſpend their Lives cither Pleaſant 
or Profitable. _ 


Containing AL L that relates to 


COOKERY, | WINE MAKING, 
PASTRY, | BREWING, 

PICKLING, | BREAD MAKING, 
PRESERVING, { MARKETING, Oc. 


With a great Number of other Neceſſary Articles, not to 
| be met with in any other Book : | 
Particularly, an Excellent Method for the Management 


of a BreR-CELLER: 

How to keep ALE, or BEER, always exceeding Fine ; and how to re- 
ſtore ſour BEER to its firſt Perfection; which Article has been of the 
utmoſt Service to the Purchaſers of bir BOOK. 

| Likewiſe, an Excellent Method to preſerve a conſtant 


Stock of YEAST, even in the molt ſcarce Seaſons. 
* * In this BOOK 1s n inſerted, Monſ. MIL LIE N's Method 
"uf preſerving METELs from Ruſt, {och as Guns, Grates, Candle- 


Sticks, &c. for the Diſcovery of which, the Parliament of Paris gave: 
Him Ten "Thouſand Pounds. 


— 


By Mrs. PENELOPE RADSHAW © r ho late ingenious 
Mr. LAMBART, Confectioner. 
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To . is Added, 


9s APPEND I X. 


Containing, a very Choice and valuable Collection of — 
Practical Family. Receipts in Phyſick and vary 
Particularly, Dr. Mz ap's for the Cure of the Bite of a "Mad Dog. 
Allo, Cautions, Rules, and Directions, to be taken and obſerved in 
F.ISHIN:G.:-:: 
- Likewiſe, Directions for PAINTING, @c. 
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To the READER. 


D Iferent Motives have no Doubt, induced Perſons 


| of both Sexes, to commence Authors : But Gain 1 


muſt declare ( however cuſtomary an Aim) has not tn 
the leaſt tempted me to it. It is, indeed, ſo very far 


from it, that had not my dear Relation, Mrs. Johnſon, 


laid the Plan for a new Edition of a Work, that in her 
Life-time had acquired a univerſal good Charatter, 1 


muſt confeſs, I ſhould never have entered the Lift of 
"POPs. - EY 


And though I might not be at a Loſs 10 bring innu- 
merable Witneſſes of my Abilities in the Station 1 am 
fixed in, yet I can't help declaring my Incapacity for the 


Taſk I have taken upon me as an Author — For, 


however well qualify*'d I may happen to be for my preſent 
Station; yet, I know there is ſomething more wanting to 


communicate, in a pretty, eaſy Taſte, the very Things 


that I am thoroughly Miſtreſs of —— I know 1 ſhall be 


charged with Want of Language, Method, and a Thou- 


ſand odd Things I can't well tell how to remedy; yet, I 
hope, this will be look'd over by the Reader, as I can 
with Truth aſſert, that (though my Style may not be 
very polite ) the Work will be very beneficial to all Kind 


of People; and therefore I will not detain the Reader 


any longer, than to give a ſhort Bill of Fare of ihe 
_ Preſent Undertaking, viz. 
This Work will contain the Art of Confectionary, in 
all its different Branches; ſhewing the various Me- 
thods of Preſerving all Sorts of Fruits, dry and - 
quid; 
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quid; with the beſt Methods of Clarifying, and the 1. 
ferent Ways of Boiling Sugar. 
It will likewiſe contain the whole Art of Cookery, from 


dreſſing a Stake, to the greateſt Dainties. 

Alſo, plain and eaſy Inſtrufions for Pickling ; Wine- 
Making ; London and Country Way of Brewing ; 
London, French, and Country Way of Bread-Making 3 
with many other neceſſary Articles, not to be met with in 
any other Book ; particularly, ample Directions for Mar- 
keting throughout . 

And, an excellent Method for the Management of a 
Beer- Cellar; how to keep Ale, or Beer, always exceed- 
ing Fine; and how 10 reſtore ſour Beer to its firſt Per- 


fection, which Article alone, may be of the umg. Ser- 


vice to the Publick, 
Likewiſe a New Method of making ether Red or 


' White Currant Wine, to much greater Perfection than 


it has Litherto been ; and Foreign Method of fining 


Wine. And laſtly, an Account of that admirable Liquid 


for preſerving Ruſt from Metals, ſuch as Braſs, Steel, 
Iron, &c. for the Diſcovery of which, the Parliament of 
Paris gave Monſ. Millien, the Inventor, Ten T houſand 
Pounds. | 
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PTY 
Of CoNFECTIONARY in all its different 
Branches. 


* 


Of the Manner of clarifying Sugar, and the different 
„„ Ways of boiling it. „ 
INCE the Ground-work of the Confectioner's Art depends 
8 on the Knowledge of clarifying and boiling Sugars, I 
1 ſhall here diſtinctly ſet them down, that the Terms here- 
after mention'd may the more eaſily be underſtood ; which, 
when throughly comprehended, will prevent the unneceſſary Re- 
petitions of them, which would incumber the Work, and con- 
found the Practitioner, were they to be explained in every Ar- 
ticle as the Variety of the Matter ſhould require: I ſhall 
therefore, through the whole Treatiſe, ſtick to theſe Denomina- 
tions of the ſeveral Degrees of boiling Sugars, viz. Clarifying, 
Smooth, Blown, Feather'd, Crackled, and Carmel, | 
; To Clarify Sugar, 
Break into your preſerving Pan the white of one Egg. put 
in four Quarts of Water, beat it up to a Froth with a Whiſk; 
then put in twelve Pounds of Sugar, mixed together, and ſet 
it over the Fire; when it 4 up, put to it a little cold Wa- 
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ter, Which will cauſe it to fink ; let it riſe again, more Wa- 
ter; ſo do for four or five times, till the Scum appears thick 
on the Top; then remove from the Fire, and let it ſettle ; then 
take of the Scum, and paſs it through your ſtraining Bag. 


Note, if the Sugar doth not appear very fine, you muſt boil 
it again before you ſtrain it , otherwiſe, in boiling it to on 


Height, it will riſe over the Pan, and give the Artiſt muc 


Trouble. | 
The boiling Sugar to a Degree call'd Smooth. 
When your Sugar is thus clarifyed, put what Quantity you 


| ſhall have an occaſion for, over the Fire, to boil Smooth, the 


which you will prove by dipping your Scummer into the Sugar; 
and then 8 it with your Fore- finger and Thumb, in 
opening them a little you will ſee a ſmall Thread drawn betwixt, 
which immediately breaks, and remains in a Drop on your 


Thumb; thus it is a little ſmooth ; then boiling it more, it 
will draw into a larger firing, then it is become very ſmooth. 


The Blown Sugar. 


Boil your Sugar yet longer than the former, and try it thus, 


wiz. Dip in your Scummer, and take it out, ſhaking off what 
Sugar you can into the Pan, and then blow with your Mouth _ 

ſtrongly through the Holes, and if certain Bubbles or Bladders 
blow through, it is boil'd to the Degree called Blown. 5 


The Feathered Sugar. Eo 
Is a higher Degree of boiling Sugar, Which is to be proved 


by dipping the Scummer when it hath boiled ſomewhat longer; 


ſhake it firſt over the Pan, then giving it a ſudden Flurt behind 


you; if it be enough, the Sugar will fly off like Feathers. 


The Crackled Boiling. 1 

Is proved by letting it boil ſomewhat longer; and then dip- 
ping a ſtick into the Sugar, which immediately remove into a 
ot of cold Water, ſtanding by you for that Purpoſe, drawing 
off the Sugar that cleaves to the ſtick, and if it becomes hard, ai 
will ſnap in .the Water, it is enough ; if not, you muſt boil it 
till it comes to that Degree. 5 5 

Note, Your Water muſt be always very cold, or it will de- 
celve you. 5 5 | 1 


8 de Carmel Sugar. 

Is known by boiling yet longer, and is proved by dipping a 
Stick, as aforeſaid, frft in the Sugar, and then in the Water : But 
this you muſk obſerve, when it comes to the Carmel Height, 1 
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will ſnap like Glaſs the Moment it touches the cold Water, 
which is the higheſt and laſt Degree of boiling Sugar. | 

Note, There is to be obſerved, that your Fire be not very 
fierce when you boil this, leaſt flaming up the ſides of your Pan, 
it ſhould occaſion the Sugar to burn, and ſo diſcoulour it. 


70 preſerve Oranges with a Marmalade in them. 
Pare your Oranges, make a round Hole in the Bottom, where 
the ſtalk grew, the bigneſs of a Shilling; take out the Meat, and 

ut them into Salt and Water for two or three tlours ; then 
boi them very tender, then put them into a clarafied Sugar, 


give them a boil the next Day, drain the Syrup, and boil it, 


till it becomes ſmooth; put in your Oranges, and give them a 
good Boil. When a little cool, drain them and fill them with 
2 Marmalade, putting in the round Piece you cut out; with 

the Syrup, ſome other Sugar, and Pippin juice, make a Jelly, 
and fill up your Pots or Glaſſes. es 


To make a Compote of Oranges. 

Cut the Rind off your Oranges into Ribs, leaving part of 
the Rind on; cut them into eight „ and throw them 
into boiling Water; when a Pin will eafily go through the 
Rind, drain and put them into as much Sugar, boiled till it 
becomes ſmooth, as will cover them; give all a boil together, 
adding ſome Juice of Oranges to what Sharpneſs you pleaſe ; 
when cold, ſerve them to Table on Plates. | 


Jo candy Oranges, Lemons, and Citrons. 
Drain what Quantity you will candy clean from the Syrup, 
waſh it in luke-warm Water, and lay it on a Seive to drain ; 


then take as much clarified Sugar as you think will cover 


what you will candy ; boil it till it blows very ſtrong ; then 


put in your Rings, and boil them till it blows again; then 
take it from the Fire, and let it cool a little; then with the 


Back of a Spoon rab the Sugar againſt the Inſide of your Pan 
till you ſee the Sugar becomes white ; then with a Fork take 


out the Rings one by ene, and lay them on a Wire-grate to 


drain ; then put in your Faggots, and boil them ; then rub the 
Sugar, and take them up in Bunches, having ſomebody to cut 


them with a Pair of Scizers to what Bigneſs you pleaſe, lay- 


ing them on your Wire to drain. 


Note, Thus you may candy all Sorts of Oranges and Lemon 
Peals or Chips. Lemon Rings and Faggots are done the 


ſame Way, with this diſtinction only, that the Lemons ought 
to be pared twice over, that the Ring may be the whiter ; ſo 
will you have two Sorts of Faggots: But you muſt beſure to 
; 2 | 
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keep the outward Rind from the other, elſe it will diſcolour 
5 To dry Golden. Pippins. 

Pare your Pippins, and make a Hole in them, as above, then 
weigh them, and boil them till tender; then take them out of 


the Water, and to every Pound of Pippins take a Pound and 


a half of Loaf-Sugar, and boil it, till it blows very ſtrong ; 
then put in the Fruit, and boi] it very quick, till the Sugar 
flies all over the Pan ; then let them ſettle, and cool them, 
ſcum them, and ſet them by till the next Day, then drain 
them, and lay them out to dry, duſting them with fine Sugar 
before you put them in the Stove; the next Day turn them 
and duft them again, when dry, pack them up. 


Note, You mult dry them in Slices or Quarters, after the ſame 


Manner. | 


- Zeſt of China Oranges. 
Pare off the outward Rind of the Oranges very thin, and on- 
ly ſtrew it with fine Powder-Sugar, as much as their own Moiſture 


will take, dry them in a hot Stove. 


To preſerve Cherries Liquid. : 


Take the beſt Morrello Cherries when ripe, either Stone 


them or clip their Stalks; and to every Pound take a Pound of 
- Sugar, and boil it till it blows very ſtrong, then put in the Cher- 


ries, and by Degrees bring them to boil as faſt as you can, that 
the Sugar may come all over them, ſcum them and ſet them 
by ; the next Day boil ſome more Sugar to the ſame Degree, 
and put ſome Jelly of Currans, drawn as hereafter directed: For 
Example, if you boil one Pound of Sugar, take one Pint of 


Jelly, put in the Cherries and the Syrup to the Sugar; then 
add the Jelly, and give all a Boil together; ſcum them, and 


fill your Glaſſes or Pots; take Care as they cool to diſperſe 
them equally, or elſe they will ſwim all to the Top. 


To draw Felly of Currans. 


Waſh your Currans, put them into your Pan, and maſh them; 


then put in a little Water and boil them to a Pomiſh; then 


ſtrew it on a Seive, and preſs out all your Juice, of which you 
make the Jelly for all the wet Sweet-meats that are red. 
Note, Where White Curran-Jelly is preſcribed, it is to be 

drawn after the ſame Manner; but obſerve you ſtrain it firſt. 


| To preſerve Green Grapes. TY 
Take the largeſt and beſt Grapes before they are thorough 


ripe, ftone them and ſcald them, but let them lie two Days in 


the Water they were ſcalded in; then drain them and put them 
| | i: 3 
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into a thin Syrup, and give them a Heat over a flow Fire; 
the next Day turn the Grapes in the Pan and warm them again; 
the Day after drain them and put them into clarified Sugar, 
give them a good Boil and ſcum them, and ſet them by; the 
— Day boil ſome more Sugar to blow, and put it to the 


Grapes and give them a good Boil, ſcum them and ſet them in 


a warm Stove all Night; the next Day drain them and lay them 
out to dry, firſt duſting them very well. = 


To make Raiſin Wine. 


To a Gallon of Water put five Pounds of Raiſin-Stalks, and 


all ſhred groſs ; let them ſtand ten Days, ſtirring them once a 
Day; then let it be ſtrained, poured out, and put into a Bar- 
rel that will but juſt hold it; and to every Gallon, put the 
Whites of two Eggs very well beat: Tun it up, with the Wine, 


ſtop the Veſlel cloſe, and let it ſtand ſix Months before you Bot- | 


tle it. | 
To make Orange Wine. 


put twelve Pounds of fine Sugar, with the Volks of five Eggs 
well beat; put to it fix Gallons of Spring-water ; boil it three 
Quarters of an Hour, ſkim it well, then let it ſtand in a wood- 


en Cooler till 'tis near cold: Then put in fix Spoonfuls of Ale 
Yeaſt, and the Juice of twelve large Lemons ; they muſt be 


par'd, and ſqueez'd in a large Tankard or Mug, upon two Pounds 


of double refin'd Sugar over Night: In the Morning ſkim it, 


take out the Seeds, and put the Juice and Sugar into the 
other; put in alſo the Juice of five Seville Oranges, 
Rinds and all; let it work together two Days, then put in 


two Quarts of Rheniſe Wine, and put into a Rundlet, and 


ſtop it, cloſe twelve Days, then bottle it. Ob/erve, There muſt 


be but half the Rinds put into the Caſk, and as few of the 


Seeds as poſlible. | 
8 85 To make Cowſlip Wine. 
To every Gallon of Water, put two Pounds of Sugar; boil 


it an Hour, ſkim it well, then ſet it to cool: Take a Toaſt 


well bak'd, ſpread it on both Sides with Ale-Yeaſt ; before you 
uſe the Yeaſt, beat Syrup of Citron, an Ounce and a half to 
every Gallon of Liquor ; put in the Toaſt while it is hot, that it may 
work the better, which-it muſt do 2 Days; in the working, put in your 


Cowllips, pick'd clean from the Greens, and well ſtamp'd. To 10 Gal- 


lons of Liquor, put half a Buſhel or 3 Pecks of Flowers, two. Lemon 


Rinds ſhred, and two Quarts of Rheni/b Wine; let it work two Days; 


before the Wine goes in, ftrain it from the Flowers; and put it 
in a ſeaſon'd Cask, when it has done working ; and let it ſtand 


a Month or five Weeks, then bottle it: But if you think fit, 


you may omit the Syrup of Citron, 
To 


„„ 
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water, 


but then you may omit two Quart: of the Elder-Juice. 
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To make Rasberry Wine. 


Take four Pounds of Raiſins, and Stone them, two Pound of 
3 five Quarts of Rasberries heap'd, a Gallon of Spring- 


il the Water an Hour, then pour it into the Pot on the 
Ingredients, and ſtop it very cloſe, and when it has ſtood three 


or four Days, pour off the Liquor into the Bottles for Ule. 


To make Cherry Wine. 1 5 
Take Cherries full ripe, Stone half of them, put into a Tub 
proportionable to the Quantity you make, ſtrew Sugar over them 


for forty-eight Hours, then preſs them, as you do Cyder; add 
to every fix Quarts a Pound of fine Sugar, toaſt a large Piece of 
Bread, put Yeaſt upon it, put it into Liquor warm, and let it 


work a Day or two before you put it into your Caſk, and let 


| ſtand two Months before you rack it off, and repeat racking it 
till *tis fine, then Bottle it fer Uſe. %ͤ;õ ͤ ; row | 


+ To make Elder Vine. OL. 

Take ten Gallons of Water, ſteep therein forty-five Pounds of 
Malaga Raiſins, ſhred groſly, for ten Days, ſtirring them every Day, 
then itrain it, and put it into a Veſſel, put thereto, eight Quarts of 
the Juice of Elder- berries, boiled with five Pounds of Loaf-ſugar, 


will ſcumm'd; let it ſtand unſtopp'd four Days to work, then ſtop it 
«cloſe, and after fix Months bottle it; you may put two Quarts of 


Syrup of Cloves, which will give it a nearer Reſemblance of Claret, 


To make a fine Bitter. 


| Take of Rhubarb one Ounce, of Snake-root one Ounce, of Car- 


damums one Ounce, one Handful of Camomile-flowers, the Peal of 


two Seville Oranges, for two Quarts of Mountain. 5 


To make Goosberry Wine, 


| Boil River-water an Hour; when cold, to each two Quarts of 


Water, put three Pound of Gooſberries, well bruiſed, let them ſteep 


twenty-four Hours, ſtir them once every two Hours in the Day-time, 

cover them cloſe all Night ; next Morning let it run through a Hair 
Seive, or Strainer ; after ſettling, to each Gallon of Liquor, put two 
Pounds of white Sugar ; the Sugar is to be put into the Veſlel, and 
the Liquer poured upon it; fir it till the Sugar is diſſolved, then fill 
up the Veſſel and ſtop it cloſe, and leaving a Vent hole to open as 
Occaſion requires, let it ſtand three Weeks, and then boil it, putting 
a Lump of Loaf-ſugar into each Bottle 


A cheap Way to make à ſmall Curran- Wine. 
Take one Pound of good Currans, and put them into a deep 
5 | e 
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ſtraight · mouth'd Earthen Pot, and pour upon them about three Quarts - 


of hot Water, having firſt diſſolved in them three Spoonfuls of the 
_ pureſt and neweſt Ale Yeaſt ; ſtop it cloſe till it begins to work, then 
give it the Vent, as is neceſſary, and keep it warm for about three 
Bay : It will work and ferment : Taſte it after two Days, to ſee if 
it be grown to your Liking : Then let it run thro' a Strainer, to 
leave behind all the Currans and Yeaſt, and bottle it up, it will be 
verv quick and-pleaſant ; is admirable good to cool the Liver and 
_ cleanſe the Blood: It will be ready to drink in feur or five Days. 


— This is recommended by an eminent Phyſician. 


Note, In making the ſtrong Curran-Wine, Experience has convinced 
me, that the Trouble of picking the Currans from the Stalks may br 


| ſaved ; as I can aſſure the Reader, I never made better Wine from 


Currans, than I hawe done for the laſt ſix Years, none of which Cur- 
rans were pic d from the Stalks, my chief Care being to take off the 


bruiſed Fruit. | | . | 
= To make Goosberry Vinegar. 

Take the Gooſberries when full ripe, bruiſe them well, to every 
Gallon of ſuch Gooſberries, put three Gallons of Spring-water, that 


has been boil'd, and cold again; let it ſtand twenty four Hours, then 
ſtrain it thro' a Canvas; after that, let it run through a Flannel 
Bag; and to every Gallon of ſuch Liquor, put a Pound and Quarter 
of good brown Sugar, ftir it well, then barrel it up; if you ſet it in 


the Sun, it will ſooner be fit for Uſe. 


A good Pickle for Pork, for preſent ſpending.” 
One Gallon of Spring Water, half a Poand of Bay-ſalt, the like 


98 of coarſe Sugar, three Ounces of Salt-Petre, which muſt be 
together, and you muſt skim it when cold; the Pork is to 
be cut into what ſiz d Pieces you think moſt proper, which muſt be 


boil'd 


laid down cloſe, and then pour the Liquor upon it; it muft be kept 


from the Air; it will be fit for Uſe in about eight Days. If your 
Pickle don't keep well, it muſt be freſh boild ; skim it when cold, 


as before, and then put it to the Meat again. 


To pickle Cucumbers. 


Take ſmall Cucumbers, and pick them, but not rub them; make 
a Brine to bear an Egg, put your Cucumbers into an Earthen Pan, 
| boil your Brine woll, and whilſt hot, pour it on them, and cover them 
cloſe, let them ſtand twelve Hours, then pour the Brine. away, fling | 

them into a clean Cloth, and change them into clean Cloths till 2 A 


ong 


dry; then take Spices, ſuch as Nutmegs, ſliced, Cloves, a little 


Pepper, Jamaica Pepper, a little black Pepper, a little Ginger, a lit- 
tle Mace, two or three Cloves of Shallot, one Clove of Garlick, put 
theſe into good Vinegar, boil it all up about eight Minutes, then put 
in the Cucumbers, and let them boil very ſlow, till they are quite fr 
pt ED Plump. 
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ſeaſon to your Liking) and put it on the Cucumber: boiling hot. 
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plump and green, then take altogether, and pour them into a Jar, 
_ _ them with a Plate *till cold ; they are fit for Uſe imme- 
lately. 5 | „ 
N. B. Jars are the beſt Things for keeping Pickles in: When ta- 
ken out for Uſe, take a Spoon; many People take them out wih 
their Fingers, but that hurts the Pickles. 1 


To pickle Muſhrooms. e 
Boil your Muſhrooms in Spring Water, and a little Milk, for 
about twelve Minutes, then ſtrain them thro' a Cullender ; after 
which, throw them into cold Pump Water, where they muſt lie till 


| quite cold ; then get good Vinegar, and boil in it Spices, as Mace, 


Cloves, Nutmegs quartered, &c. when this is cold, take your Muſh- 
rooms out of the Water, drain them dry, and put them into your 
Pickle ; they muſt be ty'd down cloſe with a Bladder. Difſtilld Vi- 


negar is beſt for Muſhrooms. 


To pickle Walnuts. . 
Take what Quantity of Walnuts you think proper, but the Shells 
muſt be ſoft, ſcald them, then rub off the firſt Skin ; afterwards throw 


them into Salt and Water for about ten Days, ſhifting them every 
other Day, during which Time, they muſt be kept cloſe cover d 
from the Air, then dry them, and put to them long Pepper, Cloves, 

Mace, Nutmeg, and Muſtard- ſeed; after which, pour your Vinegar 


boiling hot upon them, and keep them cloſe ſtopt; ſome add a little 
Garlick ; boil the Pickle as often as you ſee Occaſion. . 


To pickle Oyſters. . 
Take the Oyſter-liquor, and half as much Water, three or four 
Blades of Mace, a little whole Pepper, a Bit of Lemon: peel, a little 
Salt, ſet this over the Fire, and let it boil, then put in two Spoon- 
fuls of Vinegar, as much White Wine as Oyſter-liquor ; after which 


waſh the Oyſters, put them in, and let them lie 'till enough ; keep 


them cloſe ſtopt for Uſe. = . 
270V2C pickle Barberries. BY : 
Make your Water ſalt enough to bear an Egg; after boiling it, 
cover your Barberries with it; if you deſign them for Sauce, boil. 


_ Vinegar, ſeaſon'd with Spice, and a little Allum, with which you 


mutt cover them. „ 
To Mango large Cucumbers. 
Take the Seeds and Cores out, and put in them whole Pepper, 
and other Spice, a little Garlick, and then tie them cloſe ; after 


which, put them in Salt and Water twenty-four Hours; then wipe 


them dry, boil as much Vinegar as will cover them (which you may 


7. 
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To make French Bread. 
Three Quarters of a Peck of Flour is made into Bread thus: Take 
three Pints of Water, and one of Milk; ſeaſon it with Salt; then 
take three Quarters of a Pint of fine Ale Yeaſt, and lay in two Quarts 


of Water the Night be fore; after pouring it off, ſtir in your Yeaſt 


into the Milk and Water ; break in about two Ounces of Butter ; 
diſſolve it well; then beat up an Egg, and ſtir it in; then add theſe 
Articles to your Flour ; in a cold Seaſon, your Dough ſhould be much 


ſtiffer, than in Summer; take Care it be well mix'd; make it into 


ſmall Roles, and put them into a briſk Oven, but take Care not to 
burn them; when they have laid about 24 Minutes turn them; then 

let them lie for the ſame ſpace of Time ; afterwards take them out, 
and raſp them. The Liquor is to be ftirred into the Flour, as done 
for Pye-Cruſt ; the Dough being made, it muſt be cover'd with a 
Cloth; it muſt lie to riſe a few Minutes. 


| For making Bread without Yeaſt. 
To accompliſh this, you muſt procure a Lump of about 2 Pounds, 
of the Dough of your laſt making, which had been raiſed by Yeaſt ; 
it muſt be kept in a Wooden Veſſel, and cover'd with Flour ; this is 
call'd Leaven. The ys. as before you intend to bake, put the ſaid 


Lump of Dough into about a Peck of Flour, and work them well 
with warm Water; it muſt lie in a Veſſel of Wood, cover'd with a 


Linen Cloth, and a Blanket, remembering to keep it warm; the 
next Morning it will riſe ſo as to be ſufficient to mix with more 
than two Buſhels of Flour, being work'd up with warm Water and 
a little Salt. When ſufficiently work'd, let it be well cover'd as be- 


fore, till you find it rife ; then kneed it well, and make it into what 


Form you think fitteſt for Baking. The more Leaven is put to the 


Flour, the better and lighter the Bread will be ; and the freſher the 
Leaven, the Bread will be leſs ſower. Lt | | 


A good Thing for ropy Beer. 
Two Handfuls of Bean Flour, half the Quantity of Salt ; throw 
this into a Kilderkin of Beer, but don't ſtop it till it has done fo- 

menting ; let it ſtand about a Month, and it will be fit for Uſe. 


When Beer is ſour, proceed thus : 


| To a Kilderkin of Beer, throw in a Quart of Oatmeal ; leave the 


_ looſe for three or four Days, after which, ſtop it cloſe ; let it 

ſtand a Month; and it will be fit for Uſe. Or thus: Throw in a 
Lump of Chalk, of about half a Pound ; and when it has done work- 
ing, ſtop it cloſe for five or fix Weeks, before you tap it. 
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In Lincolnſhire,* they proceed thus : 
When ſour, or foul, they throw in (at the Bung-hole) a Piece of 
unſlack'd Lime, (according to the Size of the Veſſel, about a Pound 


to a Kilderkin) leaving the Bung looſe two or three Days; then ſtop 
it cloſe, and it will be fit for Uſe in about a Month. e's | 


To cure a Hoghhead of foul Ale, or Beer. 


Take a Pound and a half of Oyſter-ſhell Powder, half an Ounce 
of Cream of Tartar, the like Quantity of Bay-ſalt, and one Ounce 
and a Half of Ifinglaſs. —- FS OUR, Take four or five Pounds 
of Mutton, cut into Pieces, four Ounces of Egg-thells, dry'd and 
powecr'd, and half an Ounce of Salt of Tartar ; put theſe into the 
Caſk, and your Liquor will ſoon be reſtor'd to its firſt Perfection. 

Ne, 1 he above Quantity of Ingredients are for half a Hogſhead 


of either Ale or Beer; if the Liquor be more in Quantity, the In- 


gredients muſt be increas'd in Proportion thereto. 


An Excellent Method to preſerve a conſtant Stock 
JJ CT THT 
When you can ſpare 7 0 take a Quantity, ſtir and work it well 
with a Wiſe, till it ſeems liquid and thin. Then get a large wooden 
Di/, or Tub, clean and dry, and with a ſoft Bruſh lay on a thin 

Layer of the Yeaff thereon, turning the Mouth downwards, to pre- 
vent its getting Duſt, but ſo that the Air may come to it to dry it: 


When that Coat or Cruſt, is ſufficiently dryed, lay another, awhich 
ferve in the ſame Manner, and continue putting on others, as they dry, 


"till tauo or three Inches thick, which wvill be uſeful on many Occaſions :. 


| But be ſure the Yeaſt in the Veſſel be dry, before more be laid on. 


I hen wanted for Uſe, cut a Piece, lay it in warm Water, ſtir it to- 
gether, and it will be fit for Uſe: If for Brewing, take a Handful 
of Birch, tied together, dip it into the Yeaſt, and hang it to dry, 
taking care of duſt getting at it. When your Beer is fit to ſet to 
avork, throw in one of theſe and it will work as well as if you had 


jreſb Yeaſt : You muſt whip it about in the Wort, and then let it lie: 
| When the Beer works avell, take out the Broom, dry it again, and it 


will do for the next Brewing. 
CO To clear Wine. | 
take half à Pound of Harthhorn, and difſolve it in Oder, if it 


| be for Cyder, or Rheniſh Wine, far any other Liquor : This is enough 


far a Hogfſhiad, | „ 
To fine Wine the Lisbon Way. | 
To every twenty Gallons of Wine, take the Whites of ten Eggs, 


„d a ſmall Handful of Salt, beat it all together to a Froth, and mix 


WW” 
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it evell with a Quart or more of the Wine: Then pour tit into the 
Vfel, and in a few Days it will be fine. 
Concerning Marketing, &c. 


I muſt en, there is nothing like Practice, to bring a Perſon to 
any tolerable Perfection in Marketing; however, I hope the follow- 
ing Inſtructions will be as ſerviceable to others, as they have been to 


me. —— In Regard to Lamb, you may be aſſur'd that is freſh and 


good, if the Neck-Vein be blue ; if otherwiſe, it 15 inclinable to 
ſtale ; in a Hind-Quarter, the Knuckle and Kidney are the Parts 
that taint firſt; if the Knuckle be limber, or the Meat clammy, 
you may be aſſur'd it is ſtale ; the Head of a Lamb is known by 
the Eyes; which, if wither'd or funk, it is ſtale; on the contrary, 
if plump, lively, c. you may be aſſured it is freſh. 

Of Veal, the Breaſt and Neck taint firlt ; if a Breaſt, mind the 
Sweet-bread ; if it be clammy, it is ſtale ; if otherwiſe, it is good ; 
if the Knuckle, of either Leg, or Shoulder, be over pliable, or 


clammy, it is bad; if the bloody Vein of the Shoulder looks blue, 


or of a brightiſh Red, it is freſh ; if otherwiſe, it is ſtale ; but this 
you may make a general Obſervation, that whatever Meat is clam- 
my, cannot be frech; you are likewiſe to form a Judgment of all 


Kind of Heads, either Lamb, Mutton, Veal, or Beef, by the Eyes; 
as deſcrib'd in the Lamb's: Head. _ 235 
If the Fat of Mutton be ſpungy, that Meat is not good; that is 


always beſt, when the Lean looks of a fine Red, the Grain fine, the 


Fat white and firm; if the Fleſh be looſe from the Bone, it is not 
| ſound ; and that Mutton is bad, which, on ſqueezing, omits a Kind 


of Water like Dew. | | 


| Beef is known by its fine Colour; if the Grain be over cloſe, and 
the Colour dark, it is a Sign it is Bull Beef; if good Ox Beef, it will 


have an open Grain, and ſhew an oily Smoothneſs; and that Beef is 
always beſt, whoſe Suet is whiteſt, 8 


Pork is not good, if it be the leaſt clammy; and buy not that 


Which has any little Kernels in the Fat, for ſuch Meat is meaſly, 
and not fit for eating; that Sort is always young, where the Bones 


are ſmall, pliable, and look blue; and Pork, of an over great Size, 
is not ſo good as the ſmaller Sort. F 3 
Bacon may be known, by thruſting in a Knife under the Bones ; 


if the Knife affords an agreeable Flavour, it is good; if otherwiſe, 


it is bad; the Lean ſhould be a fine Red, the Fat clear, white, in- 
clinable to a Red; the Rind thin and dry. 


Hutter is beſt, that looks of a fine Yellow ; tho” both Cheeſe and 
| Butter are beſt known by taſting. 


5 ” 


Eggs are not freſh, if the great Ends are not warm, which may 
be known by putting your Tongue thereto ; Eggs will keep ſome 
5 "x Wo EI Months, 
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_ if ſet with their ſmall Ends downwards in fine Wood- 
Alhes. | 1 85 

There are ſo many Ways of deceiving young Market-People in 
all Sorts of j'owls, that it is impoſſible to lay down Kules' to prevent 
them from being ſometimes cheated ; it is beſt, however, to keep 
to one Poulterer, as he will be more cautious how he deceives you, 
than if you were a Stranger : It may not be amiſs, however, to ob- 
ſerve, that the Eyes of ſach Fowls as look moſt lively, and whoſe 
Feet are moſt limber, ſuch are moſt likely to be freſh. _ | 

A Gooſe may be known by its Bill ; which, if yellowiſh, and ſhe 
has but few Flairs, ſhe is young; but, if full of Hairs, and the Bill 
2 Feet are red, ſhe is old; if limber-footed, new ; if dry-footed, 
4 EE | 

If either Rabbits, or Hares, are ſtiff, they are freſh ; if limber, 
the contrary, But be as cautious as we will, old Market-people are 
ſometimes deceiv'd in Poultry. e IE 


| Obſervations concerning Brewing. 

See your Malt be clean, and let ſtand a Week, after ground, 
before you Uſe it. The Quantity of Malt ſhould be proportion'd 
to the Drink you deſign to make. For Inſtance, thirteen Buſhels of 
Malt will make a Hogſhead of October, or ſtrong Beer; Hops eight 
Pounds; it will afterwards make near a Hogſhead of good Small- 


Heer, adding one Pound and a Half of freſh Hops to it. 


Eight Buſhels of Malt will make a Hogſhead of excellent Ale, and 
the like Quantity of Small-Beer ; in making the Ale, five Pounds 


of Hops: For Small-beer (afterwards) add one Pound and a Half 


of Hops. Eight Buſhels of Malt will likewiſe make three Hog- 
ſheads of fine Table-beer, that will keep the Year through, pro- 


vided you uſe eight Pounds of Hops with it; or you make twenty- | 
four Gallons of good Ale, and two Hogſheads of Small-beer, of 


the ſaid Malt and 41 5 OE 
It may in general be obſerved, where Ale is deſign'd for keeping, 


that a Pound of Hops ſhould be allow'd to every Buſhel of Malt ; 
jf deſign'd for preſent ſpending, little more than half the Quantity will 


ſerve ; though the Palate of the Perſon it is brew'd for, Should be 

conſulted. 5 V 5 : | 
Take particular Care to have your Caſks, &c. well clean'd and 

dry'd ; and never uſe them on any other Occaſion than Wine-making, 


or Brewing; it is a good Way to take out their Heads; and, after, 


being well clean'd with a Hard-bruſh, Sand, c. put them in again 
ſcald them well, throw into each Barrel a Piece of unſlack'd Lime, 
and ſtop in the Bung cloſe. „ 55 

Having got your Caſks, &c. in Readineſs, proceed as follows, 


viz. When you have a Copper of boiling Water ready, pour 


it into your Maſh-Tub, and let it be cool enough to ſee your | 
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Face in; then pour in your Malt, and let it be well maſhed ; 
have a Copper of Water boiling in the mean-time, and when 


your Malt is well maſhed, fill your Maſhing-Tub; ſtir it well 


again, and cover it over with Sacks. Let it ſtand three Hours, 
then ſet a broad ſhallow 'Tub under the Cock, let it run very 
ſoftly; and if it is thick, throw it 7 again, till it runs fine; 


then throw a Handful of Hops in under the Tub, and let the 
Maſh run into it, and fill your Tubs till all is run off. Have 


Water boiling in the Copper, and lay as much more on as 
you have Occaſion for, allowing one Third for boiling and Waſte. 
Let that ſtand an Hour, boiling more Water to fill the Maſh- 


Tub for ſmall Beer; let the Fire down a little, and put into 


the Tubs enough to fill your Maſh. Let the ſecond Maſh be 


run off, and fill your Copper with the firſt Wort; put in part 


of your Hops, and make it boil quick. About an Hour is long 
F when it is half-boiled, throw in a Handful of Salt. 

Have a clean white Stick, and dip it into the Copper, and if 
the Wort feels clammy, it is boil'd enough; then ſlacken your 
Fire, and take off your Wort. Have ready a large Tub, put 


two Sticks a-croſs. ſet your ſtraining Baſket over the Tub on the 


Sticks, and ſtrain your Wort through it. Put your Wort on to 
boil, with the reſt of the Hops, let your Maſh be ſtill cover'd 


again with Water, and thin your Wort that is cooled in as many 


Things as you can, for the thinner it lies, and the quicker 1t cools, 
the better, When quite cold, put it into the Tunning Tub. 


Mind to throw a Handful of Salt into every Boil. When the Maſh 
has ſtood an Hour, draw it off, then fill your Maſh with cold 


Water, take off the Wort in the Copper, and order it as be- 
fore. When cold, add to it the firſt in the Tub: So ſoon as 
you empty one Copper, fill the other : ſo boil your Small-Beer 


well. Let the laſt Maſh run off, and when both are boiled 
with freſh Hops, order them as the two firſt Boilings ; when 
cool, empty the Maſh-Tub, and put the Small-Beer to work there. 


When cool enough, work it; ſet a wooden Bowl of Yeaſt in the 


Beer, and it will work over with a little of the Beer in the 
Bowl. Stir your Tun up every twelve Hours, let it ſtand two 


Days, then Tun it, taking of the Yeaſt. Fill your Veſſels full 


and fave ſome to fill your Barrels; let it ſtand till it has done 
working, then lay on your Bung lightly for a Fortnight, after 


that, ſtop it as cloſe as you can. Mind you have a Vent-peg 


at the Top of the Veſſel; in warm Weather open it; and if 
your Drink hiſſes, as it often will, looſen it till it has done 

then ſtop is cloſe again, If you can boil your Ale in one Boil- 
ing, it is beſt if your Copper will allow it ; if not, boil it as 
Conveniency ſerves. The Strength of your Beer muſt be accord- 


* to the Malt you allow, more or leſs, that is no certain 
as 
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When you come to draw your Beer, and find it is not fine, 


draw off a Gallon, and ſet it on the Fire, with two Ounces of 


Iſinglaſs, cut ſmall, and beat: Diſſolve it in the Beer over the 
Fire: When it is melted, let it ſtand till it is cold, and pour it 

in at the Bung, which muſt lay looſe on till it has done foment- 
ing, and then flop it cloſe for a Month, 
Take great Care your Caſks are not muſty, or have any ill 
Taſte, if they have, it is very difficult to ſweeten them. You 
are to waſh your Caſks with cold Water before you ſcald them, 
and they ſhall lie a Day or two ſoaking, then clean them well, 


and ſcald them. 


Concerning Roaſting of Meat. 


A good Fire is one great Article; and mind not to falt any 


Meat deſign'd for roaſting, *till it is put to the Fire, (unleſs Ne- 


ceſſity obliges you) it not only draws out the Gravy, but makes 
it hard. Beef ſhould be Roaſted with a Paper over it, and well 
baſted with Butter ; when the Smoak draws to the Fire, it is a 


ſure Sign of its being near done; your Diſh is to be garniſh'd 
with Horſe-raddiſh, ſcrap'd. The Chine, and Saddle of Mutton, 


are roaſted with a Paper on, as the Beef is; all other Joints of 
either Mutton or Lamb, are roaſted without a Paper; keep a 
quick Fire; baſte when you put the Joint to the Fire, and juſt 


before you take it up; a little Flour muſt be remember'd to 


drudge it; but obſerve to do it ſparingly. A Loin of Mutton is 
often ſkin'd, and roaſted brown; a Breait ſhould always be ſkin'd. 


| Veal ſhould be roaſted as brown as poſſible; if a Loin, or 
_ Fillet, be ſure Paper the Fat Part; it muſt not be roaſted too 


haſty at firſt; 'tis to be baſted when firſt laid down, and again 
Juſt before taken up, and drudge it with a little Flour ; the 
Breaſt is roaſted with the Caul and Sweetbread on, but, when 


near done, take away the Caul, and baſte it, and drudge it with 
a little Flour. Pork, when put to the Fire, ſhould ſlaſh'd 


with a ſharp Knifs a- croſs the Rind; but ſome Joints are not 
done ſo; be ſure let this Kind of Meat be ſufficiently roaſt- 
ed; it is common to throw a little Sage cut exceeding ſmall, 


over thoſe _ Joints of Pork that are free from Rind, juſt before 


they are taken up.—Pork in general, is ſent to Table with Apple- 
Sauce, Muſtard, c. A Pig ſhould have ſome Sage, cut ſmall, 
a ſmall Piece of Butter and a little Pepper, and Salt, put in the 
Belly, before ſpitted ; your Fire muſt be at both Ends, (no mat- 


ter how little in the Middle) it muſt be kept flouring till you 


find the Skin hard; when roaſted enough, put three or four 


the Crackling is very cr. w_—_ 


Ounces of Butter in a Cloth, and ryb the Pig therewith, till 


Note, 
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Note, You muſt take Care to keep your Spit exceeding clean; make 


aſe of nothing but Sand and Mater to ſcour it, wipe it dry ; and keep it 


in a dry Place for Uſe. 25 

You are to obſerve, that Meat takes more Time in Dreſſing in froſty 
| Weather, than in that which is more mild. To 
A Leg of Mutton of fix Pounds, will take an Hour and a 


Quarter; nine Pounds, an Hour and three Quarters ; twelve 
Pounds, two Hours and a half. 55 | 


In regard to Pork and Veal (both which ought to be thoroughly 


done) it is common to allow a Quarter o 


an Hour to every 
Pound. | 


Houſe-Lamb ſhould likewiſe be thoroughly roaſted, a Fore - 


Quarter, of a large Size, will require an Hour and half; a ſmall. 
one, about an Hour, unleſs the Fire be very briſk. 


A Leg requires an Hour at leaſt ; Shoulder, Neck, or Breaſt, 


near three Quarters of an Hour. 5 
A Pig (when firſt kill'd) may be roaſted in little more than an 


Hour, if kill'd a Day or two, it will require ſome Time longer 
 ——— But it is a certain Sign the Pig is enough, when the 


Eyes drop out. 


A Hare, of a Middling Size, will take near three Pints of 


Milk, and half a Pound of Butter ; this muſt be put into the 
Dripping-Pan, and baſte your Hare with it, till it is ſoak'd up, 


then the Hare is enough. I count this a good Way of roaſting a a 


Fare. 


A ſmall Turkey takes three Quarters of an Hour at leaſt, a 
a middling one an Hour, or more, a large one, an Hour and 


three Quarters. Ts 
Keep the ſame Time in regard to. Geeſe. 1 


A Chicken is roaſted in about 24 Minutes; a middle ſiz d 


Fowl in about half an Hour; the larger Sort in Proportion. 


A ſmall Duck, requires about 20 Minutes; a middle ſiz'd one, 


half an Hour; a large one, three Quarters of an Hour. 
Wild Ducks don't take quite ſo much Time in Roaſting as 
tame ones; but take Care to keep a quick Fire. | 


Twenty-four Minutes will roaſt either Woodcocks, Snipes, or 


Patridges. | | | 
Pidgeons are roaſted in 15 Minutes; Larks in 12. _ 
A quick Fire is recommendable for all Kinds of Poultry. 


Concerning the Boiling of Meat. 


It is a general Rule, in Boiling, «to allow a Quarter of an 
Hour, to every Pound; take care to ſkim the Pot well, other- 
wiſe your Meat will be black; ſalt Meat is put in when the 

Water is cold; freſh, when it boils ; Plenty of Water is very re- 
commendable in boiling. In boiling Greens take care to give them 

; room. 
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room enough; throw ſome Salt into the Water; and let them 


boil as quick as poſſible; Spinnage and green Peas, don't require 
much room. „ | | 


A Tonge, if ſalt and dry, requires near three Hours boiling ; 


and, if put in over Night, it will be the better; keep it boil- 
ing near three Hours before it is taken . for eating. 


Two Hours will boil a Tongue taken from the Pickle, 
Fowls, Lamb, &c. boil much better in a Pot, with plenty of 
Water, without being put into a Cloth; but be careful in 


taking off the Scum. 


Leſs than 20 Minutes will boil a ſmall Chicken; half an 
Hour a large one ; large Fowls in Proportion. | 


A ſmall Turkey or Gooſe, requires an Hour; a large one of 


either Sort an Hour and a half at leaſt, 


Concerning Broiling. . 
Take care your Fire be clear, and your Grid-Iron very clean ; 


| obſerve to cut your Steak the right Way of the Grain, let it 


be little more than half an Inch thick ; lay it on the Grid-Iron, 
throw a little fine dry Salt on; ſome add Pepper, but it ſhould 


not be done till the Steak be near enough, becauſe it makes it both 
black and dry. In broiling Fiſh, be ſure they are well dry'd 


in Flour ; before you lay them on, rub the Bars of the Grid- 


Iron with a Piece of Butter, which will prevent their ſticking | 


to it. | OD „ | 
Send your Steaks to Table in a Diſh, made very hot, but 


never put Pickles, of any Sort, on the Diſh with the Steaks, 


for that being hot, drys and ſpoils them. . 

It is a very bad Cuſtom to baſte any Thing on the Grid- 
Iron, for it ſmoaks the Meat, and gives it an ill Flavour. 
Concerning Frying. 8 8 

Fiſh muſt always be well dry'd, and afterwards flour'd, they are 
beſt done in good ris os ; you are to make it boil in your 


Stew-Pan, and then put in the Fiſh ; but take Care not to fry them 


of two high a Colour; and let them be well drain'd from the Drip- 
ping, before they are ſent to Table. 


= A general Sauce for all Sorts of Fiſh. 5 

To boil your Fiſh, take one Quart of White-wine, or a Pint of 
White -wine Vinegar, 3 or 4 Quarts of Water, a Bunch of Sweet 
Herbs, and a good Handful of Salt. Let it boil a Quarter of an 


Hour before the Fiſh be put in; and to make Sauce, take a few 


Cloves and Mace, Anchevies, and half a Pint of White-wine ; or you 
may otherwiſe melt your Butter with a little Water, and the Juice 
of Lemon, with ſome Nutmeg, Horſeradiſh, and amen, an 
| „„ ; Onion 


* 
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Onion and 2 Drops of Spirit of Salt; 1 Pint of ftew'd Oyfters, and 
a little whole Pepper among the Butter: Let not the Onion or Horſs- 
radiſh be put into the Diſh of Fiſh with the Sauce. : 


ns A proper Paſte for Tarts. 
Three Quarters of a Pound of Butter, mix'd well with one Pound 


of Flour. — Or thus: Take equal Quantities of Flour, Butter, and 
Sugar, mix'd well ; beat it with a Rolling-pin, and roll it thin. 


To mate Puff Paſte. 

Half a Pound of Butter, to a Quarter of a Peck of Flour ; add 
little Salt, then make it into Paſte with a little cold Water; roil i; 
out, and ſtick ſmall Pieces of Butter over it, ſtrewing a little Flour ; 
roll it over nine or ten different times, till a Pound, or upwards, of 

Butter be roll'd in. This is a good Cruſt for all Sorts of Pies. 


good common Cruſt for large Pies. 


Flour half a Peck; the Volks of two ſmall Eggs; boil ſome Wa- 
ter, and put in half a Pound of try'd Suet ; to which add near 2 
Pound of Butter. Take off the Suet and Butter, and uſe as much of 


the Liquor as will make it into light Cruſt ; it muft be worked well, 


and roll'd out as uſual. 


Standing Cruft for large Pies, of any Sort. 
Flour half a Peck, Butter three Pounds, boil the Butter in two 
Quarts of Water, ſkim it off, and add it to the Flour ; but take care 


to take as little of the Liquor as poſſible ; work it into Paſte, pull it 


into Pieces till cold, and it is ready for the Uſe you deſign it. 


A pocd Cruſt with cold Water. 
To every Pound of Flour, rub in half a Pound of Butter, and the 
Volk of a ſmall Egg to every Pound of Flour ; in making it up, 
_ uſe cold Water. | 3 85 


A good Cruſt of Beef Dripping. _ 
To every Pound of Flour, half a Pound of Beef Dripping. Ma- 


nage your Dripping thus: It muſt be boil'd in clear Water, take off 
the Fat and ſtrain it, let it ſtand till cold, ſcrape it, and boil it three 


or four times over, then work it as fine as you can, and make it into 


Paſte with cold Water. N A 
A proper Cruft for Cuſtards, 


A Pound of Flour requires three Quarters. of Butter, the Volks of . 
four Eggs, a few Spoonfuls of Cream, mix well together, and let 


* ſtand ten or twelve Minutes, then work it, and roll it out very 
thin. | : 1 I 
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The Paſte uſed for Crackling Cruſt. 
A Quantity (about Half a Pound) of Almonds, throw them into 
Water, take a Clotlr and dry them, beat them very fine in a Mor- 
tar, add Orange Flower Water to them with the White of an Egg: 
When well pounded, run them through a courſe Hair-Steve, to free 
them from Lumps, c. then ſpread it on a Diſh, till very pliable, 
let it ſtand a ſmall Time, then roll out for the Under-Cruſt, dry it 
in an Oven on your Pye-Pan, while your other Articles are making 
for garniſhing, ſuch as Cyphers, Knots, &c Hen 


An Excellent Ketchup, that will keep Fifty Years. 


Two Gallons of the beft ſtrong ſtale Beer, two Pounds and a Quar- 
ter of Anchovies, waſh'd from their Pickle : About two Pounds of 


| Shallots peeled, Mace and Cloves, of each an Ounce, half an Ounce 


of whole Pepper, five or ſix Races of Ginger, a Gallon of large 


Muſhroom Flaps rubbed to Pieces. Cover cheſe Ingredients cloſe, 
and let them fimmer over a gentle Fire till half waſted, then ſtrain 


it through a Flannel Bag, let it ſtand till it is cold, and then it may 
be bottled, but take Care it be well cork' d. A ſmall Spoonful of 


HSbrimp Sauce, 
One Pint of Beef Gravy, to half a Pint of Shrimps, thicken it 


with four or five Ounces of Butter roll'd in Flour : The Gravy ſhould 


boil, and be well ſeaſon'd, _ 

D make mr. 
Take a large Calf's Foot, cut out the long Bones, boil them in 
two Quarts of Water, then ftrain it off, Top and Bottom, and put to 


the clear Jelly half a Pint of thick Cream, two Ounces of ſweet Al- 
monds, one Ounce of bitter Almonds, well beaten together, juſt 


let it boil, then ſtrain it off, and when juſt warm, put it in Glaſſes, 


Ws Scotch Collops. 
Take the Lean of a Leg of Veal, cut it in thin Slices, beat it on 
both Sides with the back of a Knife: Lard half with Bacon: Seaſon 


all with Pepper, Cloves, Mace, and Salt, duſt on them grated white 
Bread, fry them brown in ſweet Butter, clear out the Pan, and put a 


Pint of Water and Claret, of each alike, one Anchovy, three Slices 
of Lemon, two Shallots, two Spoonfuls of Muſhrooms : Then beat 


it up with burnt Butter, and ſerve it with ſliced Lemons. You may 


add to fry Veal, Sweet Bread, Lamb-Stones, and Lamb with the 


T 


cover two Hams : 'Then put in fix Ounces of Salt-Petre, three 
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To do a Leg of Pork Ham faſhion. 43 

Make your Pickle ſalt enough to bear an Egg, and wry to 
Quar- 

ters of a Pound of Bay-ſalt, and a Pound of brown Sugar, then boil 
them all together, and ſcum it, let it be cold, then put the Hams in, 


turning them every Day till they are ſalt enough, which will be near 


three Weeks: Then take them out, and put melted Butter over 
them, and hang them up. 1 Bas 
=: In Imitation of Braun. 
Firſt boil two or three Pair of Neats Feet very tender, then take 


a Piece of Pork, of the thick Flank, boil it near enough: Then 


pick the Fleſh off the Feet, roll it up in the Pork, as they do Brawn, 
very tight : Then take a ſtrong Cloth, with ſome courſe Tape, roll 
it tight round, and tie it up in a Cloth, and boil it, till it is fo tender 


you may run a Straw through 1t ; let it be hung up in a Cloth till it 
is quite cold; after which, put it into ſome Souſing- Liquor, and it is 


fit for Uſe. 


ELIXIR HEALTH: Or, The Choice Family 


Medicine. 


Take Anniſeed - Water, of a good Sort, one Quart; of Carr away, 


and Coriander-Seeds, each one Ounce ; Liquorice-Root, two Ounces 


(which muſt be well bruiſed, and ſo muſt the Seeds) Jalap- Root, g 
bruiſed to a groſs Powder, one Ounce ; and the like Quantity of 
| Sena-Leaves. All theſe are to be put to the Anniſeed- Water, and 


ſet in a warm Place for three or four Days, minding to ſhake it 


_ often ; after which Time it will be fit for Uſe. The beſt Way 


of making this, for Family Service, is in a large Wide-mouth'd 


_ Glaſs Bottle, ſuch that are us'd for Pickles, && c. — And there is no 
Occaſion to ſtrain the Elixir from the Ingredients, becauſe it will 


be always fine enough, if the leaſt Care be taken in pouring it out, 
when wanted for Uſe. = As this is publiſh'd intirely for the Be- 


 nefit of the Publick (without the leaſt Reſerve) I will here ſet down 


the Price of the Ingredients ; by which it will appear to be a very 
reaſonable Medicine; and don't doubt but the Uſe of it will make its 


Excellency ſoon known, and gain it an eflabliſh'd Reputation: For my 


Part, I may with Truth, aſſure the Reader, there cannot be a better 
Purge, and that it has done almoft Miracles in windy Diſorders ; in 


Hort, it is far ſuperior to the Daffy's Elixir; and may be us'd in all $ 


Caſes where that is recommended. 


It is to be taken thus : One Spoonful at Night, oing to Bed, and 


two more, the next Morning faſting. About half an Hour after 


taking the two Spoonfuls, drink ſome warm Gruel, or Tea. 


8 The 
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The Quart of Anniſeed-Water, about Eight-pence. 
The Seeds, one Half-penny an Ounce. 5 
Two Ounces of Liquorice, one Penny. 
Ounce of Jalap, about Six-pence. 
Ounce of Sena, Four-pence. | 
N. B. When the Elixir is us'd,, a Quart more of Anniſeed-Mater 
may be put to the Ingredients ; and after landing three or four Days 
in a warn Place, as before directed, ſtrain off the Liquor, and add 
only Half the Quantity of the above Ingredients, letting them fland 
three or four Days as before, and it will be fit for Nye, and of the 
ſame Efficacy with the former. „ # 

| Eaſe for that intolerable Pain, call'd, the Tooth- ach. 

The moſt celebrated Remedies for this Diſorder, are nothing more 
than Spirits of Nitre and Allum, mix'd with Spring-Water. Indeed 
one Sort, for which a Patent has been procured, is tinctur'd (to diſ- 
guiſe it only) with Cochineal. — But as it is ſomewhat difficult to 
le it this Tincture, without doing the leaſt Service, I ſhall not trou- 

le the Reader with that Part that is uſeleſs, and only take Notice, 

that whoever puts Half an Ounce of Spirits of Nitre, and 1 Drachm 
of Allum, to an Ounce of Spring-Water, will have as effectual a 
bt Remedy for the Tooth-ach, as has been hitherto made publick. 
8 | The Teeth and Gums are to be rubbed with a fine Rag dipp'd into 
the Liquid. 15 FV e 

: To preſerve Meat without Salt. 
Wet a Cloth in White-wine Vinegar ; wring it out, and wrap the 
Meat therein; by which Means it will be preſerved a Fortnight, or 

longer, in hot Weather. 5 85 3 Th 
Ee To make Hung Beef. 

To twenty Pounds of Beef, put a Pound of Bay-ſalt, two Ounces 
of Salt-petre, a Pound of Sugar, mix'd with common Salt; let it 
lie fix Weeks in this Brine, turning it every Day, then dry it, and 
| boil it for Uſe. | FEES 1 

Cautions for melting Butter. 1 

Obſerve your Sauce - pan be clean, and well tinn'd, cut your But- 
ter into Pieces, add a little cold Water, and a ſmall Duſt of Flour; 
ſet it on the Fire, and negle& not to continue moving your Sauce - 
pan, leſt it ſhould oil. i „ 
Po To ary Neat's Tongues. 2 
Bruiſe ſome Bay-falt very ſmall, and ſome Salt-petre, rub the 
Tongues with a Linnen Cloth, then put the Salt to them, force- 
| Ing it in, eſpecially to the Roots, and as it comes into Brine, 
add more; when they are hard and ſtiff, then they have had 
Salt enough, then roll them in Bran, and hang them to dry. 
| Rb Ina ooo 4 gentedl © 
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A genteel Diſh for a large Company. Ip 
Boil fix Chickens, the ſame Number of Hogs Tongues boil'd 


and peel'd ; a Colliflower boil'd white in Milk and Water whole, 


and ſome Spinage, boil'd very green; put your Colliflower in the 


Middle of the Diſh, lay the Chickens round, the Tongues round 


them, with the Roots outwards, the Spinage is to be laid in ſmall 
Parcels between the Tongues. The Diſh is uſually garniſhed with 


ſmall Pieces of Bacon toaſted, a Piece of which is to be laid : 


on each Tongue. | 


To make a plain Cuftard. 


One Quart of good new Milk, ſweeten it to your Liking ; & 


little grate Nutmeg ; eight Eggs, half the Whites omitted ; beat 
them up well, ſtir them into the Milk, and bake. it: A little 
Roſe-water may be added. - 9 | 


To make a fine Bitter. 


Take of Rhubarb one Ounce, of Cardamums the like Quantity, . 


one Handful of Camomile-Flowers, the Peel of two Seville Oranges, 
for two Quarts of Mountain, En 
To diſtil Verjuice for Pickles. 
Take three Quarts of the ſharpeſt Verjuice, and put in a cold 
Still, and diſtil it off very ſoftly : the ſooner it is diſtill'd in the. 
Spring, the better for Uſe. 3 | | 


To keep French Beans all the Year. 


| You muſt firing your Beans, and cut them in half, then put 


them into an earthen Pot, then lay a laying of Beans, and a 
laying of Salt, and cover them; ſteep them all Night in Water, 

then uſe them. | „5 
Favourite Soop.* 


| Get a quarter of a Pound of the beſt Rice, pick and waſh it 


very clean, boil it in Veal Broth till it is very tender, add a 
little Mace, and one young Fowl, ſcum this very clean, and ſea- 
ſon lightly with Salt, and put in half a Pound of ſweet Butter, 
then add a Pint of good Cream boil'd up, and put into the Soop , 

and ſerve it up with the Crumb of French Bread, and. the Fowl. 


To make common Sauſages. 


Io about three Pounds of Pork, as much Pepper may be uſed 

as Will lie on the Point of a Knife ; the Meat ſhould be cut- 

| ſmall, Fat and Lean together, and clean'd from the Bone, W. 
| ad forms Gage, cut mal, and when the Guts are wade clean, = 


| BRADSHAW . 
all them. The Meat is often roll'd up, and fry'd, without put- 
ting into Guts, Yery good Sauſages are made the ſame Way with 


Beef. _ 

Po roaft Quailes, or Ortelans. 
They muſt be ſpitted Sideways, with a Bay-Leaf between them ; 
they are to be baſted with Butter, and have Crumbs of Bread, 
fry'd, round the Diſh. CON N 


= Belony Sauſages. GO 
Of Bacon (Fat and Lean) Pork, Beef, Veal, of each one Pound ; 
one Pound of Beef Suet ; let them all be chopp'd very fine, a 
Handful of Sage-Leaves, and a few {weet Herbs ; ſeaſon to your 
Liking with Pepper and Salt; take a large Gut, and fill it; boil 
it ſoftly about an Hour, remembring firſt to prick it, to prevent 
breaking; after boiling, lay it on clean Straw to dry. 
0 make Mactkeroons. 

Take one Pound of Sweet Almonds, blanch them, and beat 
them very fine, put in a little Roſe-Water, as you beat them, 
then put in a Pound of ſifted Sugar, mix them together, then put 
in the Whites of Eggs, but do not put in too many to make 
them run, grate in a little Lemon-Peel, lay them out on a Wa- 
fer Paper, and bake them on Wire or Tin Plates in a moderate 
Oven; duſt them very well with fine fifted Sugar before you 
_ bake them, chip off the Wafer from the Edges, and pack them 
in your Boxes. „„ 1 : = 
To make Ratifia Biskets, 3 
Take half a Pound of Bitter Almonds, and half a Pound of 
Sweet Almonds, blanch and beat them very fine, put in the 
Whites of eight Eggs, and ſtir them very well together, put 
in your Sugar and beat them well together, then drop them on 
Paper in ſmall drops; don't let it be too thin to run upon the 
Paper; you may bake them in the Oven after Mackeroons, with- 
out heating again, then take them off the Paper, and keep them 
in a dry Place for Uſe. - 5 e 

To make Spunge Bisket. 


Take fix Egge, and of Whites fix more, and whiſk them up 
very light; and put in a Pound and a half of fine ſifted Sugar, 
then beat them very well, then take out the Whiſk, ſift in a 
Pound of fine dry Flour, and juſt mix them together, then fill 
your Moulds, which you muſt have ready rubb'd with a little 
warm Butter, Ice them with fifted Sugar through a, Canvaſs, or 
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Linnen Bag, and bake them in a quick Oven, 
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To make Orange Puffs. 
Blanch a Quarter of a Pound of Almonds, and beat them 
very fine, put the Whites of eight Eggs, rub them together in 
the Mortar, with the grated Peel of two or three Seville Oranges, 


then put it in as much ſifted Sugar, by degrees, till you make 


it a Stiff Paſte, and Rowl it out as you do for the Lid of a 
Pye, make an Iceing with Water and fine ſifted Sugar mix'd to- 
| | nw as thick as melted Butter, and ſpread it thin upon the 
Paſte, with a Knife, cut it into what Shape you pleaſe, lay them 


on Paper, and bake them in the Oven after other Biſkets ; you 
may colour ſome of the Paſte Red, Green, or Yellow, as you 


pleaſe. 


Lemon Puffs are done the ſame Way, only grating Lemon in- 
ſtead of Orange. 


To make Bisket Drops. 

Beat fix Eggs in a Pan with a Whiſk, very well, put in a 
Pound of fifted Sugar, by Degrees, beat it a little longer, then 
drain your Whiſk, and ſift in ſomething more than a Pound of 
Flour, and put in Carraway-Seeds, as you like it ; then with a 
Spoon and Knife lay them round (what Size you pleaſe) on Wa- 
_ fer-paper, laid on a Wire, and duſt them very well with ſifted 


Sugar, and bake them in a moderate Oven ; when they are cool, 
: = off the Wafer round the Edges, and put them in a Box. 


Uſe. 


Monſ. MILLI N' Account of preſerving Metals from 
Ruſt, as delivered to the Academy of Sciences, in France, 


July 18, 1748. | She 
It is to be obſerved, that whatever Braſs, Steel, or Iron, is in- 
tended to be kept bright, ſuch Metals ſhould be firſt ſcower'd, 
or poliſh'd, very well; after which, it is be made very hot, by 


ſtanding near a good Fire, not put into it, after which, the 
Utenſils thus prepared, are to be put, hot, into a Liquid made 


In the following Manner : 


Burn a Parcel of Nightſhade, Berries and all, to Aſhes ; add 
about half a Pint of theſe Aſhes to a Gallon of Water, and let 
it boil for two Hours ; when this 8 is cold, it is fit for 


Uſe ; and whatever bright Steel, Iron, &c. is made hot, and put 


into this Liquid, ſuch Metal will retain its Brightneſs many Years, . 
without any further Trouble. It is to be well dry'd-by the 
Fire, after taken out of the Liquid; and then may be ſet by 
for Uſe. The Nightſhade muſt be got in May, when the Berries 


It 


are on, and in their Prime, | 


\ 
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It is very true, Monſ. Million ſays, in his Original, that the 
| Utenſils are to be put into the Liquid : But though I am willin 
to give him his Due, in regard to owning him to be the fr 
Inventor, yet I can't help declaring, that I've made ſeveral. con- 
ſiderable Improvements. HI — 
In the firit Place, inſtead of putting in the Utenſils (which often 
prov'd troubleſome, eſpecially when they were large) I only dip 
4 ſmall Piece of Spunge into the Liquid, and rub ſuch Things, 
I would have kept bright, therewith —— And this has always 
: anſwer'd in every Thing I've us'd it in. | : 
In his Original, he only makes uſe of the Term Njzhthade ; 
but the Reader is deſired to take Notice, that there are ſeveral 
Sorts of this Weed, growing in moſt Hedges in England; and 
the Sort to be uſed, is that which is call'd Deadly Nighiſbade. 
This Nightſhade has a thin Stalk, and ſmall Leaf; it grows 
very faſt in damp Places; bears a bluiſh Flower, about the be- 
ginning of May, and has a red Berry (firſt green) the latter End 
of the ſame Month, if it be a forward Seafon. 
It has puzzled many curious People to diſcover in what Man- 
ner the Liquid above-deſcribed ſecures Metals from Ruſt in the 
ſurprizin Manner it does; and moſt of them declare, it muft be 
by bracing up the Pores of the Metal. But as I am not for 
entering into a long Diſcourſe on this Head, I will content my- 
felf with aſſuring the Reader that it never once fail'd me in the 
great Number of Experiments I have made Uſe of it. 


Te Method uſed in France to preſerve Furniture, Fre- 
Arms, &c. before Monſ. MiLLitn's New-Invented 
Liquid came into Uſe, = 


Diſſolve ſome Yexctian, or, where that is not to be met with, 
- common Turpentine, provided it be clear, in - ſome good Oil of 
Turpentine, and add to it ſome good drying Linſeed Oil, in 
which Red. Lead has been mixed; this muſt be made clear by 
Inſolation, or long ſtanding in the hot Sun; mix them well toge- 
| ther, and with a piece of Spunge, dipp'd therein, rub over ſuch 
Fire-Arms, Furniture, &c. as you would have kept bright, and 
you may depend eon the End being anſwer'd ; the whole Furni- 
ture, in Metal, belonging to the French King's Palaces are pre. 
ſerved in this Manner, © | „ i. et 
When the above Liquid is uſed, it is generally made warm, and 
then, by dipping a Spunge therein, ſuch Things you would pre- 
ae, ſhould be bruſhed over with it as thin as poſlible. 5 
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Containing a great Number of Recklprs in Phylick 
ns and Surgery. 


An excellent Remedy to enrich the Blood. 


N kr K E Garden and Sea Scurvy-graſs, Sage, Brooklime, and 
9 Water-Creſſes, of each three Handfuls, the Juice of one Se- 


ville Orange ; mix all together, and when ſtamped and ftrained, take 
half a Quarter of a Pint of the Juice, with half an Ounce of H 
 Radiſh Water, every Morning and Night. 


For a Pleuriſy, if the Perſon cannot be blooded. 
Take of the Seeds of Leaves of Carduus, a large Handful ; boil 
them in a Pint of Beer till half is conſumed ; then ſtrain it, and give 


it warm to the Party. They muſt be faſting when they take it, and 
faſt ſix Hours after it, or it will do them harm. | 1 


A ſure Method of curing a Cold. 

Shewing, 1. What the catching of Cold is, and how dangerous. 
2. A preſent and eaſy Remedy avainſt it. 3. The Danger of delay- 
ing the Cure of it. Taken from the celebrated Dr. George _ Cheyne's 
Book, entituled, An Efay of Health and long Life : Wherein he ſays, 
that James Keill, in his Statica Britannica, has made it out, beyond 
all Poſſibility of doubting, that catching of Cold is nothing elſe but 

ſucking in, by the Paſſages of Perſpiration, large Quantities of moiſt 
Air and nitrous Salts, which by the thickning the Blood and Juices, 
(as is evident from bleeding after catching Cold) and thereby ob- 
ſtructing not only the Perſpiration, but alſo all the other finer Secre- 
tions, raiſes immediately a ſmall Fever, and a Tumult in the whole 
animal Oeconomy, and, neglected, lays a Foundation for Conſump- 
tions, Obſtructions of the Great Viicera, and univerſal Cachexies. 
The Tender therefore, and Valetudinary, ought cautiouſly to avoid 
all Occaſions of catching Cold: And if they have been fo unfortunate 
as to get one, to ſet about its Cure before it has taken too deep 


Root in the Habit. From the Nature of the Diſorder thus deſcribes; 
N F the 
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the Remedy is obious; to abit, lying much a- bed, drinking. plenti- 
fully of ſmall warm Sack-whey, with a few Drops of Spirit of Hart's- 
Horn ; Poſſet-drink, Water-gruel, or any other warm ſmall Liquors ; 
a Scruple of Ga/coign's Powder Morning and Night, living low upon 
Spoon-meats, Pudding and Chicken, and drinking every 'Thing warm : 
In a Word, treating it at firſt as a ſmall Fever, with gentle Diapho- 
reticks; and afterwards, if any Cough or Spitting ſhould remain 
(which this Method generally prevents) by ſoftning the Breaſt with 
a little Sugar-candy and Oil of Sweet-almonds, or a Solution of Gum 
Ammoniac, an Ounce to\a Quart of Barley-water, to make the Ex- 
pectoration eaſy ; and going cautiouſly and well-cloathed into the Air 
afterwards. 'This is a much more natural, eaſy, and effectual Me- 
thod than the Practice by Balſams, Linctus's, Pectorals, and the like 
Trumpery, in common Uſe, which ſerve only to ſpoil the Stomach, 
opprefs the Spirits, and hurt the Conſtitution. 


A very effetual Remedy for the Piles. 
Take Black- lead ſcrap'd fine, mix it with ſome Honey, till the 
Honey looks black; then put it into an Oyſter-ſhell, and ſet it over 
the Fire till it grows ſo ſtill, that you can make 1t into a Suppoſitory, 


Az excellent Remedy to bring away the Gravel. J 
Take a Quart of Spring-water, and put a Toaſt in it; when the 


_ Toaſt has ſoak'd for ſome time, take it out, and ſweeten the Water 
very fweet with good clear Honey, and drink as much as you can of 
it every Morning, which will make the Paſſage ſo glib and ſlippery, 


as to bring away all gravelly or ſandy Matter. 


A Poultice for a Sore Breaſt, Leg, or Arm. 
Boil Wheat-flour very well in ſtrong Ale, and pretty thick, then 
take it off and ſcrape in ſome Boar's Greaſe ; let it not boil after the 
Greaſe is in; ſtir it well, and apply it hot. 


For a Canker in the Mouth. 
Take the Leaves of Woodbind, Briar, Columbine, red Sage, Sor- 
re] and Violet Leaves, of each one Handful, and two or three Sprigs 
of Rue; ſtamp them, ſtrain the Juice, and boil it with four Ounces | 
of Honey, and put in a Bit of Allum, the Quantity of a Wallnut, 
{cum it clean, and waſh the Mouth often with it. 99 | 


70 create a good Appetite, and ſtrengtben the Stomach. 
Take of the Stomatick-Pill with Gums, Eætractum Rudii, of each 


2 Drachm; Refin of Jalap, half a Scruple ; Oil of Anniſeeds, four 


Drops; Tartar vitriolated, 1 Scruple ; mix with Syrup of Violets, 


and make into Pills; of which take four or five over Night, They 
are of excellent Uſe in the Megrims, and Yertige, by Reaſon they 


carry 


I 
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carty the Humour off from the stomach, which fumes up into the 


Head. N 


For a Stitch in the Side. 
Take a large Acorn dry'd and powder'd, and Powder of Angelica- 
ſeed, of each a like Quantity; drink after it a Glaſs of Black Cherry 
Water. Te 5 

| Fer Deafneſs. _ 1 

Dip fine clean black Wool in Civet, put it into the Ear, and as 
it dries, which it will do in a Day or two, dip it again, and keep 
it moiſt in the Ear three Weeks or a Mouth. _ | 


For a Burn or Scold. 
Take Laurel Leaves, chop them in Hog's Greaſe ; ſtrain it, 
and keep it for Uſe, RO | 
Ps For the Grapes. 


Warm a Glaſs of Canary, diſſolve in it as much Venice Treacle 
or Diaſcordium as an Hazel Nut; drink it off going to Bed, and 
keep warm. | 1 55 | 


A try'd Remedy for Gripes in Children. | 
Take a ſmall Quantity of Oil of Nutmegs and Wormwood ; mix 
them well, and warm them a little, and anoint the Child's Navel 
and Stomach. | 1 | | 


To cure the Rickets. 


Make the Drink thus: Take white Horehound and Nep, of each 


4 Tops, Betony 20 Leaves, Liverwort and Hart's-tongue, of each 
a good Handful ; Polipodium growing upon a Church or Oak, three 
Ounces ſcrap'd ; boil all theſe together in three Quarts of ſweet Wort 
till 'tis conſumed to two Quarts, then ſtrain it, and when 'tis cold, 
put to it 2 Quarts of middling Wort, ſo let it work together, then 


put it in a little Veſſel ; and when it has done working, take half a 
Quarter of an Ounce of Rhubarb ſliced very thin; put it in a little 


Linnen Bag, with a Stone in it to keep it from ſwimming, and han 

it in the Veſſel, and when it's three Days old, let the Child drink of 
it a Quarter of a Pint in the Morning, and as much at Four o'clock 
in the Afternoon, or when the Child will take it. You muſt like- 
wiſe anoint the Child Morning and Night with this following Oint- 


ment: Take Butter in the Month of May, as ſoon as it is taken out 


of the Churn, and waſh it with the Dew of Wheat; to a Pound 
of Butter take a Handful of Red Sage, as much of Rue, Camomile, 
and of ſowed Hyſſop; boil all theſe in the Butter, and ſcum it till 
tis boiled clear; then ſtrain it out, and keep it in a 9 
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Week for a Fortnight longer. 
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for Ufe. You muſt anoint the Reins of the Back and Ribs, ſtroak- 


ing it downwards, and upon the Small of the Belly, and ſwing the 


Child often with the Heels upwards. | 


A Remedy for Convulſions in Children. 
Give the Child, according to the Age, from 2 to 7 Grains of 


the true Volatile Salt of Amber in any proper Vehicle. 


Dr. Mead's Powder and Method, which is a ceriain Re- 
medy for the Cure of the Bite of a mad Dog. 


Let the Patient be blooded at the Arm 9 or 10 Ounces. Take of 
the Herb called in Latin Lichen cinereus Terreſtris, in Engliſh, A5 
colour'd Ground Liverwort, clean'd, dry'd and powder'd, half an 
Ounce ; of black Pepper powder'd, 2 Drachms. Mix theſe well to- 
gether, and divide the Powder into four Doſes, one of which muſt 
be taken every Merning faſting, for four Mornings ſucceſſively, in 
half a Pint of Cow's Milk warm : After theſe four Doſes are taken, 
the Patient muſt go into the cold Bath, or a cold Spring or River, 
every Morning faiting, for a Month ; he muſt be dipt all over, but 


not ſtay in (with his Head above Water) longer than half a Minute, 


if the Water be very cold: After this he mult go in three Times a 


The Lichen is a very common Herb, and grows generally in ſandy 


| And barren Soils all over England. The right Time to gather it, is 


in the Months of October and Nowember. 


Receipts in 8 urgery, &c. 


A Plaifter to prevent Corns. 
Take yellow Bees-Wax four Ounces, Verdigreaſe exactly powder'd 
and ſifted, one Ounce, the Caput Mortuum of the Scull of a Man, 


one Drachm. Incorporate them well with boiling them a little, and 
make thereof a Plaiſter according to Art 7 


An effectual Plaiſter for ſoftening looſening Corns. 

Spread a Plaiſter of Gum Ammoni acum, (not too thick) without 
being diſſolved in Vinegar, and applying it to the Part affected, let it 
lie on till it have ſufficiently done the deſign'd Work of Emollition. 


To make an Ointment which ſpeedily cures the Itch. 
Take an handful of the red of yellow Dock Roots, ſcrap'd clean, 
and cut into thin Slices, ftamp them, and put them into half a Pound 
of freſh Butter or Hog's Lard ; let them boil gently for almoſt an 
Hour, then take from the Fire, and preſs the Liquor out, and put 
to it a Spoonful of black Pepper powder'd ; and half as much Gin- 
_ pcs ger ; 
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ger; if you would have it more drying, put to it a Spoonful of red 
Lead finely powder'd; anoint where it is ſore twice a Day. 
An excellent Worm powder for Children. 
Take of Worm: ſeeds, Sena, Anniſeeds and Rue, of each an 
Ounce ; Rhubarb half an Ounce ; Savin 2 Drachms ; all theſe muſt 
be finely dry'd and powder'd, and fifted and mixed together; and 


give as much of it as will lie on half a Crown, in Treacle, 3 Morn- 
Ings and 3 Evenings, at the Change of the Moon, and at the Full. 


— 


— 
— 


Cautions, Rules, and Directions 4 be taten and obſerved 

in FisninG ; with the Manner of making and preſerv- 

ing of Rods, Lines, artificial Flies, c. and for 
chufing and preſerving ſeveral Sorts of curious Baits. 


T is_hoped this ſhort Treatiſe upon Angling will be found, upon 
Experience, to be as uſeful a Piece as any that has hitherto ap- 
| peared in Print. As the Rules and Directions laid down in it are 
only to inſtruct Beginners; ſo they will, if carefully followed, ſoon 
make them complete Maſters of the Arrt. os | . 
Many Things might be ſaid in the Praiſe of Angling; but as this 


is only trifling away Time, and very little to the Purpoſe, ſo I ſhall 
make no mention of them, but proceed to the main Point; in doing 


which, I ſhall endeavour to be as conciſe as poſſible. 


A Rod is the firſt . ſhall treat of, which ſhould be made 


of Red Sallow, Withe or Hazle, choſen when the Sap 1s out ; that 
is, in Ociober or November. When you have got fine Sprouts, that 
are free from Knots, and that will anſwer for Taperneſs to one an- 
other, put them to dry on Hooks, on the Side of a Wall, with the 
large End downwards, where there is almoſt a conftant Heat, but 
very gentle, taking Care ſo to place your Top Joints that they may 


not warp in drying, and about February pare off the Knots. * When 


they are dry, fix to the Top a Piece of round and taper Whalebone ; 
minding to ſplice your Joints with a Nicety ; which you ſhould do 
with a fine wax'd Thread; you may make your Rods longer or 


 Hhorter, or weaker or ſtronger, according to the Place you would fiſh 


in, or the Fiſh you intend to take ; and if you fix fine Wire Rin 

from one End of your large Rods (which are uſed for large Fiſh) to 
the other, ſo curiouſly, as that upon laying your Eye to one, you may 
ſee thro! all the reſt, it will be of great Service to you, for your Line 


or Wheel to give Liberty to your Fiſh, if large, to run, it being ſome- 
| TS | | | | times 


running through all theſe Rings keeps it in a due Poſture. Vou ſhould 
likewiſe about a Foot above the End of your large Rods, affix a Winch 


» » * - * 
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times improper to check him before he returns of himſelf: Your Rod 
being finiſhed, and fit for Uſe, you ſhould twice a Week rub it with 
Lined or Sallad Oil, to prevent its growing too brittle, or becom- 
ing rotton. Rods made all of a Piece, or of two Joints at moſt, are 
to be preferred; they require a Twelve Month a Seaſoning. Now 
to make them of a brown Colour, as they may make no Reflexion 
in the Water, take of the outward Rind, and having mixed a little 
Capon's Greaſe with Span; Brown, rub the Rod over therewith be- 
fore a gentle Fire, and it will preſently bring it to your deſired Colour. 


Obſervations in chuſing good Hair, Hooks, &c. 


Before you uſe your Hair, ſee that it be long, even, and round, 


or without Flaw or Blemiſh, which you ſhould take from the Tail of 


a young white or grey Stone-horſe when in his full Vigour ; and in 
chuſing your Hooks, mind them to be ſharp at the Points; and par- 
Wlan obſerve, that the Beards are good: Chuſe Hooks with ſhort 


Shanks, and Wire that is ſtrong ; for if it be weak, it will certainly 


ſpoil your Sport; and when you faſten them to your Line, obſerve 
to lay your Line on the Inſide of the Shank, and ſo whip it neatly 
about with a ſmall Silk Thread well waxed, minding to leave no 
Knot in the Hair. I | Th 


To make Hair Lines for Angling. 


Let your Hair be round and of an equal Bigneſs, and when you hawe 


got an Inſtrument for Twiſting, cut off the Bottom Part, that being ge- 


nerally rotton ; then twiſt it neatly without Gaping or Snarles ; which 


done, lay it into Water to ſee which of it ſhrenks ; after a Quarter of 


an Hour's ſoaking, take it out, and twiſt it again; then let it tavine 


iti own Way, and after ſtretching it a little, you may tie your Links 


Together awwith the Fiſhers or Weavers Knet ; thus you will have ſtrong 
and even Lines. Now the beſt Colour for Lines is the dark Aſh-colour, 


forrel, white and grey; the two laſt for clear Waters, and the two 


firſt for muddy Rivers; the pale watry green is an excellent Colour, 
and may be made thus: Take a Quart of Allum-water, put into it 
ſamething more than a Handful of Marygold Flowers, boil it till a yel- 
low Scum ariſes ; then take half a Pound of Copperas, and as much 
Verdegreaſe, and beat them together to a fine Powder, and put them 
and the Hair into the Allum-water, and let it lie ten Hours or more; 
then take the Hair out, and tet it dM . 
Hair may be made of divers other Culours, in the following Man- 
mer. | 155 

 Nellow Hair is made by ſtamping and boiling three Handfuls 
of Walnut 'Tree Leaves in two Quarts of ſmall Ale, or Water, 


and putting your Hair into it; where it may remain till it come 
to your defired Colour. e . 5 
 Rufjet Coulour Hair is made thus: Put half a Pound of Soot 
in a Pint of ſtrong Lees, with two Spoonfuls of the oy " 
| — Malnu 


Walnut Tree Leaves; boil them well in a Pan; take it off, 
when it is cold, put in your Hair, letting it remain till it becomes 
as dark as you would have it; if you would have it darker, put 
| ſome Umber into the Liquor, and it will anſwgg, your End, 
Brown Hair is thus made: Let your Hair ſoak two Days in 
ſtrong Ale and Salt, and it will be a fine brown Colour. 

Tawny Hair is made thus: Take ſome Lime-water and ſteep 
your Hair in it about four Hours ; then take it out and put it 
for one Day in a Tan-pit or Tanners Ouze, and it will become 
a fine Tawny Colour. | N | 

Mind always to dye your Hair before you make it into Lines. 

From March to September uſe the Green, from thence to De- 
cember uſe the Yellow in all Waters that are clear. Uſe the 
Ruſſet either in Rivers, Pools or Lakes all the Winter. In blackiſh 
Waters you ſhould uſe the Brown: and the Tawny ſhould be 
uſed chiefly in thoſe Rivers or Waters that are mooriſh or heathy. 
All Gentlemen who intend to make Angling a Part of their 
Diverſion ſhould provide themſelves with all the Materials before-men- 
tioned ; and as for Hooks he ſhould buy a good Number of 
divers Sorts and Sizes, They are to be had at moſt Fiſhing Tackle 

Shops, where they may likewiſe buy a Landing-Net and Hooks: 
A Piece of thin Sheet Lead rolled up, of about an Ounce or bet- 
ter, makes the beſt Plummet . „ . 
Now the way to whip a Hook is as follows: 5 | 
Wind your waxed Silk a little above the End of your Line 
for a Straw's Breath, and then put your Hook to it, twiſting. 
the Silk about for two Partz> of the Length you find it 
neceſſary to be twiſted ; then put your Silk in at the Hole 
two or three times over the Beard of your Hook ; then wet the 
Hook, and draw the Silk tight and cloſe, letting the Line be al- 

ways on the inſide of the Shank of your Hook, and then cut 
off the Silk and the End of your Line as cloſe as you. can to- 
the Twiſting. 5 N 

Udſe your Hair Lines as follows; for ſmall Roche, Bleake, or 
_ Gudgeon, Ruff or Pope, a Line of one Hair; for Dace or Roach, 

a Line with three; for Perch, Flounder or Bream, with four; 
for Chub or Chevin, Carp, Tench and Eel, with fix ; for large 
Bream, Trout, Chub, or Barbel, with nine; and for Salmon fif- - 
teen. But at moſt Fiſhing-Tackle Shops you may have Indian 
Weed, which is beſt to make your lower Link of for either 
Trout, Bream or Carp. . e | 


Artificial Flies which are generally made uſe of in ibe 
„„ -- Sellers Months; vis. Ms 

In March there are two Dun Flies much uſed ; the firſt is 
made of Dun-colowr'd Wool, and the Wings of the Mayle of a 
FFF dy pr nov | Partridge ; 
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Partridge; the ſecond is made of Black Wool, and the Wings 

of the Dun-Feathers of a Drake's Tail. 1 =P 
In Apri! there are divers Flies uſed, as the bright brown, the 


Body of which is made of Spaniel's Fur, and the Wings of light 


Grey; the dark Brown, the Body make of dark brown and 
ſome violet Camblet mixt, and the Wings of the grey Feathers of 


a Mallard ; and the Stone or May Fly, the Body make of black 
Wool made yellow under the Tail and Wings, and the Wings make 


of a Drake's Down. | 


Inn May there are three Flies uſed, all which you will find to 
be of great Service; the firſt is the red or ruddy Fly, which 
make of reddiſh Wool wrapt round with black Silk, and the 


Wings mixed of the Mayle of a Mallard, and the red Feathers 
of a Capon's Tail. The fecond is the yellow Fly, the Body of 
which make of yellow Wool, and the Wings of the Tail of a 
red Cock ; the third is the black Fly, the Body of which make 
of black Wool wrapt about with the Harle of a Peacock's Tail, 


and the Wings of the Feathers of a brown Capon, with blue 


Feathers in the Head. TS 35 
In June there is likewiſe three Flies uſed; the firſt is the ſad 


yellow or greeniſh Fly, the Body of which make of black Wool; 
with a Lift of yellow on either Side, and the Wings of a red 


Cock's Mayle. The ſecond is the mooriſh Fly, the Body of 


Which make of a duſkiſh coloured Wool, and the Wings of the 
| blackiſh Mayle of a Drake. The third is the tawmiſh Fly, the 
Body make of tawny Wool, and make the Wings contrary one 
againſt the other of the whitiſh Mayle of a white Drake. 
In Fuly there are two Flies made uſe of; the firſt is the Waſp 


Fly, the Body make of black Wool clapt about with yellow Silk, 
and the Wings of a Buzzard's Down, or of Drake's Feathers. 
The ſecond is the Shell Fly, termed alſo the Green Fly, make 


the Body of greeniſh Wool, and the Wings with the Herle of a 
Peacock's Tail. 5 


In Auguſt uſe the dark cloudy dark Fly, make the Body of 
black Wool, wound round with black Silk, and the Wings of 


the under Mayle of a Mallard, with a black Head: This muſt be 
off the Hook; and when you draw it on your Hook, be ſure that 


no Part of it be diſcerned. 


To keep and preſerve live Baits. 
All Worms ſhould be kept in an earthen Pan in Moſs, which 


ſhould be waſhed and ſqueezed dry twice a Week, dropping a Spoon- 


ful of Cream into the Moſs every three or four Days; and keep the 
Pan in a cool Place : Thus you may keep and preſerve them for a 
long Time: Moſt Dunghills will ſupply you with Worms, but the 
Brandlings are generally found in Cow or Hogs Dung, and the Lob 


Worms in the Night-time, and beſt after a Shower of Rain, for then 


they 
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they come out to feed in large Quantities in the Paths of Graſs-fields, 
or the Walks of Gardens. TY 
Preſerve Ant-flies thus: Take the blackeſt Ant- fly out of the Ant- 
hill, which you will find all the Summer, be ſure to get them with 
their Wings on; then get a Glaſs Bottle that holds a Quart, put 


therein a Handful of the moiſt Earth and Roots of Graſs; then put 


the Flies gently in, that they loſe not their Wings, and then put 
ſome Earth over them, and they will keep alive for a Month or two. 

Breed Gentles thus: Take a Piece of Beaſt's Liver, hang it over 
a Barrel of dry Clay ; let the Liver be fly-blown ; and as the Gen- 
tles grow big, they will fall into the Barrel and ſcour themſelves, 
and be conſtantly ready for Service, As Gentles are a very good 
Bait, and the better for being lively, I ſhall give you the Method of 
preſerving them: When you take them from the Tallow, keep them 


in moiſt Sand ; and as you want them, take them out of the Sand, 


and put them into fine dry Sand or Bran, to take with you for Uſe. 
From the Spawn or Eggs of Beetles are bred Grubs ; they are 


found in Holes under Horſe or Cow Dung; which preſerve thus: 
Take a Number of them, and put them, with a Peck of their own 


Earth, into a cloſe Veſſel, and they will keep all the Winter. 


The Bob, Cadis Worm, Canker, and ſuch like, muſt be preſerved 


in the ſame Things as you take them. 


Live Flies muſt be uſed as you catch them; or preſerved ſome 


Time, by putting them in a Bottle with ſome Sugar. 
Having now treated of every Thing neceſſary to equip an Angler, I 
ſhall proceed to give ſome general Directions, with the Times and 


| Seaſons of Angling ; and the Methods and Baits uſed in the taking of 


divers Sorts of Fiſh, 


Some general Directions for Angling. 
As every Angler generally has his peculiar Haunts, ſo he ſhould, 
to draw the Fiſh together, put in their Holes every four or five Days, 
ſome Corn boiled ſoft, Worms chopt to Pieces, Garbage, or Grains 
ſteeped in Blood and dried. You ſhould never let your Shadow le 
upon clear ſhallow Water ; and be ſure, as often.as you can conve- 


niently, to ſhelter yourſelf under ſome Buſh or Tree, at ſuch a Di- 


ſtance from the River, that you can but juſt perceive your Float, 


eſpecially if it be in a clear gravelly Place, where you can ſee to the 


Bottom. he ; Os 

If you Angle in a Pond where Cattle drink, chuſe to ſtand at their 
fording Place; but in a River, at ſuch Places as are the liklieſt 
Haunts for ſuch ſort of Fiſh; as for Trout in quick Streams, and 


with a Fly upon the Stream on the Top of the Water; for Pearch and 


Roach on Scowrs ; deep Holes that are pretty much ſhaded, for Chub ; 


under Banks that hang over, for Eels; and the Bream you will find in 
the quieteſt and deepeſt Part of the River. When you fiſh in Rivers 
troubled with Weeds, where there is generally good Sport, on * 
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of the warm Harbour it is for Fiſh; take particular Care how you 
throw in your Hook, or ſtrike a Nite, left, being too eager, you loſe 
both Hook and Line. The beſt P1-ccs to angle in are the Falls of 
Mills, and the Opening of Sluices, it you let your Bait go with the 
Courſe of the Water, or under old Bridges, hollow Banks, or great 
Roots of Trees, which ve fine Harbours for large Fiſh, or eſpecially 
where there is a whirling or turning of the Water, and upon a clear 
_ gravelly Soil, or in a deep fill Water. - 
If you pull out the Eyes of ſuch Fiſh as you catch, and fiſh with 
them, you will find them good Baits. „ 
Your Line ſhould be near as long again as your Rod in Fly-fi/hing, 
and you ſhould withdraw your Bait when it begins to fink ; and in 
whipping, obſerve that the F/ falls gently on the Water firſt, with- 
out any of the Line; and in this Way of Fiſhing, always go with 
the Stream, keeping yourſelf out of Sight as much as poſſible, letting 
the Wind be on your Back. _ ER 
I think I have now nothing more to ſay, but to remember you, 
that you never put your Lines, of what ſort ſoever, up wet ; and al- 
ways to mind and oil your Rod twice a Week with Linſeed or Sallad 
Oil. As to the proper Times and Seaſons for Angling, I ſhall men- 
tion only ſuch as by Experience I find to be the beſt. - 
Cloudy cool Weather, in the hot Months, is the beſt to Angle in, 
eſpecially if you have a South or Weſt Wind, for 'tis found by Ex- 
perience to be in vain to Angle with an Eaſterly Wind: In ſhort 
there is good Angling with a ground Bait, from March or April, to 
October, a lowering Day being better than a clear one, and a cool one 
better than a hot one ; and the beſt Hours for Hangling are from about 
Three in the Morning, till about Nine, and from four or five in the 
Afternoon, till you cannot fairly ſee the Motion of your Float, there 
being very little Sport to be had in the middle of the Day, eſpecially 
when the Sun lies hot on the Water. In Winter all Times are alike, 
fave the hotter it is the better. But for Whipping with a Fh, the 
| pegs Months are March, April, May and Fune, a little in the 
Morning, and a little in the Evening; but the beſt Times is from 
Six to Nine or Ten, in a fine, warm, calm Evening ; when, if you 
give them the Fly they are inclined to, they will riſe, bite freely, 
and give you excellent Sport. 5 „ 
Salmon-fry are taken with a fine Hair-line, with two or three 
Hooks and ſmall artificial Flies are fix'd at a Diſtance from pne 
another, and a fine taper Rod : Throw out your Line, and in draw- 
ing or jerking it eaſy back again, you will ſee three or four of 
them riſe at a Time; they are very greedy, and you may draw them 
out of the River as ſoon as ever you have hooked them. 
Salmon: peel, are taken by dropping your Line baited with a Bran- 
dling, N into the Hole; when he bites, don't ſtrike him ea- 
BP 3 030. 46 3 Aby' Ub, fo you mult be fry to: Keep out of Bight ; 
| | | | an 
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and the Time to take him is in the Morning, any time before Nine, 
or after Six in the Afternoon. | . | 

Trout are in their' Prime at the End of May : They are caught 
with the Minnow, Dew-worm, Lob-worm, or Brandling, which is 


| beſt when taken out of the Tanner's Bark; or with the natural or 


artificial Fly : Let your Worms be ſcoured in Moſs ; uſe a taper 
Rod with a good Hair-line, and let your Rod point down the Stream. 
This being a very ſhy Fiſh, you muſt be ſure to keep out of Sight. 
Morning and Evening is the beſt time to fiſh for them. If you would 
take them by Hand, with a running Line without Cork or Float, 
get a Lob-Worm, put your Hook in it a little above the Middle, 
and out a little below it; then draw your Worm above the Arming 
of your Hook ; and then run your Hook in at the Tail, that the 
Point. may come out at the Head. When you ufe a Minnow, take 
the whiteſt, and one that is not too large, and put him on the Hook 
hus ; put your Hook in at his Mouth, and out at his Gill, drawing 
t through about three Inches ; then put the Hook again into his 
Mouth, and let the Point and Beard come out at his Tail; then tie 


Body of the Minnow be almoſt ftraight upon the Hook; then try 
gainſt the Stream if it will turn, for the faſter it turns, the better; 
rr, for want of a Minnow, uſe a Loach or Stickle-back. Throw 
our Line in, and draw the Minnow up the Stream by Degrees near 


he Top of the Water ; and if the Trout ſees it, he will ſtrike boldly 


t it: which done, give him Time to gorge it before you hook him. 
To take Trout with a May hy, ſtand out of Sight under ſome 


Tree or Hedge, with your Back to the Wind, and a fine light Hazel 


Rod in your Hand, and a Line of two or three Hairs in the lower 
inks, and more upwards ; caſt your Line as far as you can, letting 


our Fly fall on the Water gently, taking Care to let no Part of the 


ine fall on the Water with it, and be ſure caſt your Line down the 
tream ; if. the Sun happens to be before you, it will be of great 
ervice. 


The Time for taking Pike is in the Month of Auguſt, they being 


en in their Prime ; theſe are taken by Trowling, for which you 
uſt have a Rod near 12 Foot long, and your Line ought to be 30 
fards long, which muſt be wound round your Reel; a leaded Hook 


png to ſcrew either of them to, as you ſhall have Occaſion to uſe : 
[ou ſhould likewiſe have a Bag for your Fiſh, and as Miſchances of- 
en happen in Trowling, you ſhould have a dozen Hooks always 
1th you. 5 5 „ . 

Theſe Things being all in Order, and you at the River-ſide, which 


our Bait; which ſhould be done thus: Fix your Wire into the Eye 


E 2 of 


he Hook and Tail about with a fine white Thread, and let the 


ith two Links of Wire faſtened to it; a Ring fix'd to the Top of 
our Rod ; a landing Hook and Net, and a Staff at leaſt four Foot 


ould be very early in the Morning, the next Thing is to make ready 
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of your Fiſh-Needle, and put it into the Mouth of a Gudgeon, or 
for want of that, into the Mouth of a Dace, and bring it out at the 
Middle of the Tail ; then let the Hook be fix'd on one Side, letting 
the Point be near his Eye; let his Mouth be ſtrongly ſewed up to 
keep the Hook immovcable ; run a fine Needle and Thread thro” his 
Head, juſt below his Eye, then run it thro' again below his Gills, 


and faſten it on the oppoſite Side, which will preſerve its Gills, and 


keep them from Damage ; let the Fin of the Tail be cut off and 
faſtened to the Top of the Wire, that the Bait may lie ſmooth upon 
the Hook; faſten it thus: Take a Needle and ſtrong Thread, and 
run thro' the Tail of the Fiſh on one Side of the Wire, and fo thro 
again on the other Side of the Wire, and faſten it; which done, run 
it thro” the Eye of the Wire, and again thro' the Fiſh's Tail; then 
twiſt it round the Wire, and tie it not to ſlip. Now make a Loop 
at the End of your Line, and faſten a Swivel to it, and ſo put it 
thro' the Ring on the Top of your Rod; your Bait being ready, 
hang it on your Swivel. Being thus prepared, obſerve not to go too 
near the Side of the River, but keep as far off as poſſible, and ſo 
juſt drop your Bait down the Side of the Bank; if no Fiſh lie there, 
let out more Line, and reach the other Side, minding to keep your 
Bait always in Motion, by pulling it to and fro. When you have 
thrown out your Bait four or five Times without Succeſs, go to an- 
other Place; and if a Fiſh ſhould take the Bait there, which you 

will eaſily know by his giving a ſudden Twitch, don't check him, 
but let him run, and give out what Line he will take; for whenever 
he ſeizes your Bait, he runs to his Harbour to pouch it; ſometimes 
when they are not hungry, they will keep it between their Teeth 
near half an Hour ; when he draws no more, you may reaſonably 
zuppoſe him to have reach'd his Harbour, ſo you may lay down 
your Rod for about a Quarter of an Hour ; then take. it up. again, 
and draw your Line verv gently ; if you find he has hold of it, 
draw your Line a little more; but if he ſhould pull, give Way, after 
a little Time, draw gently again till you ſee him; now if the Bait 
is croſs his Mouth, let him go; but if not, then he he has pouche 
it ; ſo give him a ſudden Jerk, that the Hook may faſten in him: 
But after all, if you can ſee him run as ſoon as he has firſt taken you 
Bait, then jerk him immediately; however, if the River be free fron 
Stumps of Trees, He. he may run fifteen or twenty Yards before you 

check him; otherwiſe keep your Line tight to prevent his tangling it; 
which he will endeavour to do; and if he does, it is a hundred to on 

but you loſe Fiſh, Bait, and Part of your Line. But to proceed, when 
you think him tired, draw him to Shore, and take him out with you! 
| Landing-hook, or Landing- net; be ſure not to lift him out with you! 

Line, for when they find themſelves out of the Water, they will ge 
a ſudden hard Jerk, and ſurely break your Line, and get away, not- 
withſtanding you may think they are ſo tired that they can Rey 
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Carp ate in their Prime in June. The Directions for taking them 
are as follows: When you intcnd to Angle for Carp in any Canal or 


Pond, plumb the Depth; when you have found the deepeſt Place, 
boil a Quart of white and a Quart of grey Peaſe together into a Pud - 


ding; then chop ſome Worins among it, and throw it into the deepeſt 


Place on the Over-night; let the laſt Link of your Line be Indian 
Weed, and your Bait a fine Garden Worm, well ſcoured in Moſs ; 
when you have fixed him on your Hook, ſo as to hide Hook and 


Arming, juſt dip it in Tar. Now being at the Pond or River, be ſure 
to keep from going too near the Sides, for they are a very ſhy Fiſh ; 


if they refuſe the Worm, which you muſt drop into the Place, letting 


it lie on the Bottom where you put your Ground Bait in on the Over- 
night, then take a common Roll, and ſop it in Milk, where a lit- 
tle fine Loaf-ſugar has been diſſolved, and with your Hand work it 
into a Paſte ; this is a killing Bait. A Carp will nibble ſome time 
before he will ſwallow the Bait, fo you muſt have Patience; but. 
when the Float is pull'd three or four Inches under Water, then ſtrike, 
(and as he is a leather'd-mouth'd Fiſh, it is hard for him to break. 


his hold when he is once hooked). and keep him in Play without 
letting him run to his Harbour, left he entangles you, as he is a ſtrong 


Fiſh, ſo your Line and Rod muſt be ſtrong in Proportion; and the 


Times of Angling ſhould be very early in the Morning, till about 
Eight o'Clock, and after Six at Night, as long as you can fee, _ 


The Directions, for taking Carp, will alſo ſerve for Tench, both. 


as to giving time to ſwollow the Bait, the Hours for Angling, the 


Strength of the Line and Rod, and the Bait itſelf; but as Tench 
delight chiefly in Worms, you ſhould have ſeveral ſorts of them, as 


the Lob-Worm, Marſh-Worm, Cad-Worm, and Flag-Worm ; for if. 


he refuſes one, he may take another. If you Angle in a River, chuſe 


a Place where the Water is ſmooth upon the Surface, for they delight 


in deep and filent Water, | 


bait your Pond as before directed for Carp, and there is any Fiſh 


Carp and Tench are likewiſe taken with your Caſting-net ; and if you 


in the Pond, you cannot poſſibly miſs taking them, provided you draw 
your Net the Moment it reaches the Bottom, for both Carp and Tench 
will immediately ſtrike into the Mud, and you will draw your Net 


over them, if you give them ever ſo little Time after the Net is ſunk. 


Perch being a Fiſh of Prey, the beſt Bait for him is a Minnow, 


thro' the back Fin of which you ſhould run your Hook, and ſo ha- 


for he is not a leather-mouth'd Fiſh ; the ſame Tac 
Carp will ſerve for theſe ; but as when you fiſh in a River for Perch, 


ving a Float and Lead to poize it, let him ſwim up and down about 

a Foot from the Bottom, in the turning of the Water or Eddy; and 

though he bites freely, you muſt give him Time to pouch his Bait, 
vl yin uſe for a 


o 
* 


Jou may light of a young Jack, it would not be amiſs to have a good 


strong Silk Line, and the Hook armed with Wire. Early in the 


Morning, 
i 4 
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'Morning, and late at Night (as for Carp and 7 is the beſt 
Time to angle for Perch; and it will not be amiſs to bait the 
Ground where you intend to fiſh, over Night, with Lob-Worms 
chopt in Pieces, So E | 93 
Bream is à large flat Fiſh, and it is a hard Matter to take them 
ll with a Line without baiting the Hole thus: Boil a Peck of Barley 
| Malt groſs-ground, flrain it through a Bag into a Tub, and when it is 
cold, take it to the River about hine at Night, ſqueeze it hard, and 
throw it into the Place where you would fiſh. Get there very early in 
the Morning, and drop your Bait, which ſhould be a ftrong Worm fix'd 
on your Hook, in the middle of your Ground-bait ; he is a ſhy Fiſh, and 
you will find ſome Trouble in landing him; when he bites he wwill throw 
7 your Float, and when it lies flat upon the Water he has gorged the 
ait, ſo that you muſt then firike him gently, keeping your Line tight 
till you have drawn him out; let your Float be of a middle Size, and 
Jour Lead about tauo Foot under Mater: Or you may uſe for Bait Paſte 
made of brown Bread and Honey, young Waſps, green Flies, Graſhop- 
pers, or red Worms. 1 

Flounders are a fby and wary Fiſh, and very greedy; their uſual 

Place of Reſort are the Sides of Sand-banks or 22 Eddies, or in 
deep Waters where there is a gravelly Bottom, but particularly in a 
brackiſh Stream, and may be fiſhed for all Day long in the Months of 
April, May, June, and July ; the beſt Way to angle for them, is to 
put ſo much Lead upon your Lines, about ten Inches from your Hook, as 
 awill keep it ſteady at Bottom, ſo as the Bait may have Liberty to be 
play d about by the Water; let your Float lie flat upon the why Ap and 
ewhen it cocks up, and afterwards is drawn under, you may be ſure you 
have a Bite; but don't firike too quick, for he ewill ſuck. the Worm 
for ſome Time befere hell ſaballoav it. Your Hoek ſhould be very ſmall, 
and all Serts of Worms, Waſps, and Gentles, are good Baits. | 

Mullets are a Fiſh that are very ſhy, they will riſe at a Fly like 
a Trout; and they may be taken with a Worm under Water, provided 
you Fiſh within about two Foot of the Bottom; they are to be met with 

only in thoſe Rivers that run into the Sea, where they are thrown up by 
the fiowing of the Tide, © Es . 

Smelts are in Seaſon in March; angle for them with a fingle Hair- 
line, and let your Baits be Gentles or white Paſle, | | 
Roach zs a leather-mouthed Fiſh, ſo that when once he is booked he 
Fl cannot get off, They frequent gentle Streams which are not ſhallow ; 
angle for them about a handful from the bottom, and let your Bait 
'F be either ſmall white Snails, Bobs, Gentles, the young Brood of Waſps 
or Bees, the Cad-bait, or any other fart of Worms, and ſometimes they 
uilll take Paſte very well ; but towards the End of Auguſt uſe either 
| Paſte, or the Ant-fly with the Wings entire; you- muſt always fi/Þ 
within eight Inches of the Bottom though you. bait with Flies, for he 
vill take nothing an the top.of the Water, 9270 8 | 
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APPENDIX 
Dace may be taken towards the Top of the Water with the Stone 
Caddis or May-fiy, of which you may get what Quantity you will 


from the Reeds and Sedge by the Water ſide: When you fiſh for 


them upon a Scour, uſe Gentles or Paſte in the Summer, but in the 


Winter uſe the white Worm with the red Head, which are found in 
new broken up Ground that is heathy or ſandy ; and when in the 
Deeps, ſodden Malt, Flouſe- flies, Caddice, the Graſhoper with his 


Legs pull'd off, or the ſmall Red-worm ; and when he bites, ſtrike 


nimbly ; angle for him about half a Foot from the Bottom, with a 
ſingle Hair Line. Early in the Morning and late at Night is the beſt 


time to angle for Dace. 
Gudgeons delight in ſhallow Streams whoſe bottom is ſandy or 


gravelly ; they will bite all Day long; fiſh with a Float, and 
your Bait muſt lie on the Ground; if you rake up the Gravel 
or Sand with a Rake, they will bite the freer and faſter ; or for 


Want of Raking, throw in a little Gravel or Duſt now and then: 
Let your Bait be a ſmall Red-worm or Caddice, a fingle Hair 


Line with two Hooks to it, one a little above the other; he 
ſeldom bites eagerly, but when once he is ſtruck he cannot get 


| looſe, being a leather-mouth'd F/. 


Directions for Painting Pales and Rooms. 


Red- Lead, &c. for the firs Priming. 


Grind your Red-Lead with Lindſeed Oil, and uſe it very thin 
for the firſt Colouring or Priming ; then prepare your drying 
Oil thus : Put two Quarts of Linſeed-Oil into a Skillet or Sauce- 


pan, 9838 to it a Pound of burnt Amber ; let it boil gentl 
for two Hours (but it ſhould be done ſome Diſtance from the Houſe 
for fear of its catching Fire) then let it ſettle, and it will be ſoon 


fit for Uſe: You muſt then pour off the clear to uſe with the White- | 


Lead, and uſe only the Lees or Dregs with your Red-Lead- 
TY Second Priming, e 


Take an hundred Weight of White-Lead, with an equal Quantity 


of Whiting in Bulk, but not of Weight; and grind them together wit 


mentioned dry 


Linſeed - Oil x; ſtiff ; when you uſe it, mix ſome of the above | 


Priming is quite 


dry. 
\ x <4 


Paſte or Putty to flop Cracks or Holes in Pales, &c. 
Take Linſeed-Oil and drying Oil, of each an equal Quantity, 


and mix a Quantity of Whiting in them till i becomes very 


il with it, and a ſmall Quantity of the Oil of 
Turpentine. Take care _not to Paint with the above till the firſt. 
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ſtiff; when tis ſo Riff that it cannot be worked with the Hand. 
add more Whitting and beat it up with a. Mallet till 'tis ſtiffer 
then Dough ; when your ſecond Priming is dry, ſtop all Places as 


require it with this Putty, and when the Putty is a little dry at 
Top, then lay on the laſt Paint which muſt be prepared thus: 


and when you uſe it put to it ſome of the drying Oil and ſome Oil © 
of Taurpentine, - „ 5 e 
Mainſcol Colour for Rooms. 

Let a ſmall Quantity of yellow Oaker be added to your White 
Lead when you mix your laſt Paint, and uſe it as above directed. 
Moſt Rooms are now Painted Wainſcot Colour, but if you chuſe 
yours of any other, 'tis but mixing any other Colour with the 
White-Lead inſtead of Yellow-Oaker. You ſhould always have 
half a Dozen Earthen Chamber-pots and Bruſhes, and keep each 
to its proper Uſe. e 


Ziellom Varniſd. 3 
Take ſeven Ounces of Seed-Lake, half an Ounce of Sandarack, 
a Quarter of an Ounce of Gum- Anime, and one Drachm of 
Maſtich; put them in one Quart of Spirit of Wine, and let them 
infuſe for two Days, then ſtrain it off, and keep it for Uſe. Tis 
good for Tables, Frames of Chairs, or any thin Black or Brown; 
do it on with a Bruſh three or four Times, nine Times if you 
Poliſh it afterwards, and one Day between every doing : Lay it 
very thin the firſt and ſecond Time, but afterwards you may lay 
it on ſomething thicker. 1 e 
5 — ao} }rr77 

To one Quart of Spirit of Wine take eight Ounces of San- 
darack well waſhed in Spirit of Wine, (which Spirit of Wine 
will afterwards make Yellow Varniſh) then add to it a Quarter of 
an Ounce of Gum-Anime well picked, half an Ounce of Cam- 
Phire, and one Drachm of Maſtich ; fteep this as long as the 
Yellow Varniſh, then ſtrain it out and keep it for Uk. 


Grind ſome of the beſt White-Lead very ſtiff with Linſeed-Oil, 
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